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HOME  TEACHINGS 
OF  PRESIDENT  MCKAY 

froTn  an  Interview  with  David  Lawrence  McKay 
by  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 


Favor  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
are  blessings  enjoyed  by  our  beloved 
President,  David  0.  McKay.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  ninety-sixth  anniver- 
sary, September  8,  1969,  we  share  inti- 
mate glimpses  of  his  family  life  which 
exemplify  these  blessings.  For  these 
insights  we  are  indebted  to  his  eldest 
son,  David  Lawrence  McKay,  our 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 

Discipline 

My  first  question  was  almost  im- 
pertinent.  I  asked,  "Did  your  father  ever  discipline 
you  as  a  boy?" 

He  replied:  "Father  never  used  physical  punish- 
ment on  me.  Rather,  he  associated  the  discipline 
with  the  lesson  to  be  taught.  One  day,  for  example, 
we  were  riding  to  Huntsville  in  the  surrey.  I  was  not 
very  old,  and  I  was  either  teasing  my  younger  broth- 
er Llewelyn  or  quarreling  with  him.  This  continued 
after  a  parental  injunction  to  stop.  Then  Father  let 
me  out  of  the  carriage. 

"I  can  still  remember  walking  up  the  hill,  seeing 
the  team  and  surrey  going  along,  getting  farther 
away  by  the  minute.  I  could  probably  have  reached 
home  after  several  hours  on  my  own  steam,  but  after 
I  had  walked  a  distance,  Father  stopped  and  waited 
for  me.  There  was  no  more  teasing  or  quarreling." 

Obedience 

This  experience  recalled  President  McKay's  love 
for  animals,  so  I  asked, 

"What  lessons  did  your  father  teach  you  regard- 
ing horses?" 

"I  remember  that  in  the  training  of  animals, 
Father  always  insisted  that  if  he  gave  a  command 
it  had  to  be  obeyed.  He  said,  'Never  give  a  com- 
mand that  you  don't  expect  to  be  followed.  And  it 


(For  Course  7,  lessons  of  November  23  and  30,  "Love  One  An- 
other" and  "Our  Obligation  to  the  Family";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of 
November  9,  "A  Man  of  Peace";  for  Course  15,  lesson  of  November 
23,  "Lessons  in  True  Leadership";  for  Course  17,  lesson  of  November 
2,  "The  Nature  and  Mission  of  a  Prophet";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of 
November  2,  16,  and  30,  "Reverence,"  "Temperance,"  and  "Integrity"; 
for  Course  27,  lesson  of  November  16,  "A  Life  of  Honor";  to  support 
family  home    evening   lessons   4   and    12;    and   of   general    interest.) 


is  the  same  with  humans.  Never  tell 
a  child  to  do  something  without  seeing 
that  it  is  done.'  " 

Lawrence  continued,  "I  remember 
that  once  I  told  a  horse  to  come  to  me, 
and  he  didn't  do  it.  Father  would  not 
stand  for  that.  He  said,  'See  that  the 
horse  obeys  you.'  He  got  a  rope  on 
that  horse,  some  sugar  and  a  whip. 
When  the  horse  pulled  back,  he  flicked 
his  front  leg  with  the  whip,  and  when 
he  came  up  to  him  he  gave  him  some 
sugar.  That  horse  was  following  Fa- 
ther all  over  the  farm  before  long. 
He  never  used  the  whip  to  beat  the  horse;  he  just 
used  it  to  make  the  horse  feel  a  little  tingle. 

"All  his  horses  learned  to  recognize  the  sound  of 
his  automobile,  and  when  they  heard  him  coming 
they  would  whinny  and  line  up  at  the  fence.  There 
was  only  one  animal  that  resisted  Father,  an  old 
bull  that  he  had  dehorned  who  must  have  associated 
the  pain  with  Father.  When  that  bull  heard  the 
sound  of  his  motor,  it  let  out  a  low  bellow  and 
clawed  at  the  earth.  .  .  .  Maybe  that  was  one  bull 
that  never  tasted  sugar." 

Teaching 

"Were  there  any  other  'teaching  moments'  that 
you  recall  from  your  childhood?"  I  asked.  Then  my 
six-foot-one  friend  smiled  and  said, 

"I  remember  another  time  when  I  was  very,  very 
small.  In  petulance  I  kicked  a  little  girl.  Later  I 
went  over  to  her  house  and  apologized  to  her — ^with 
Father. 

"I  also  remember  the  time  that  my  brother  had 
to  replace  some  eggs  he  had  found  and  had  turned 
into  the  store  for  candy.  They  weren't  so  fresh. 
These  were  times  when  Father  corrected  us,  but 
they  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  He  always  worked 
on  the  power  of  positive  suggestion.  He  assumed 
that  we  children  would  do  the  right  thing.  He  ex- 
pected us  to  obey. 

"We  felt,  too,  that  he  always  knew  what  we  were 
doing.    We  were  free  to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do, 
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but  always  had  the  impression  that  we  would  be 
stopped  if  we  went  beyond  our  limits. 

"On  our  first  trip  to  California,  we  arrived  late 
in  the  evening  at  our  apartment,  not  far  from  the 
beach.  I  got  out  of  bed  early  the  next  morning  be- 
fore anyone  else,  and  ran  down  to  the  beach  for  my 
first  close  view  of  the  ocean  at  high  tide.  I  stood 
several  minutes  alone,  watching  the  waves,  and  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  my  father  standing  at  my 
side.  'It's  beautiful,  isn't  it?'  was  his  comment. 

"Since  helping  rear  my  own  family,  I  realize 
how  concerned  he  probably  was  at  my  absence.  So  I 
appreciate  now  his  joining  with  me  in  the  thrill  of  a 
new  experience  when  he  could  easily  have  rebuked 
me  for  running  off  alone  without  saying  where  I  was 
going.  He  was  watching  me,  but  as  a  companion, 
not  a  critic. 

"I  was  riding  with  him  one  day  through  Ogden 
Canyon  behind  a  spirited  team  of  trotters.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  start  slowly  and 
let  the  team  work  up  speed.  Then  he  told  me  a  story 
of  two  horsemen  to  illustrate  the  lesson — a  story 
which  I  later  recognized  as  having  come  from  The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  The  story  fixed  the  les- 
son in  my  mind. 

"I  was  young  when  he  took  me  with  him  on  a 
conference  tour  to  southern  Utah  by  train  to  the 
end  of  the  railroad,  and  by  horse  and  buggy  past 
what  has  since  been  discovered  as  Bryce  Canyon  to 
Cannonville.  We  forded  a  swollen  river  in  a  thunder- 
storm, and  got  caught  between  that  river  and  a 
mountain  torrent.  I  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come,  and  started  to  cry.  Father  held  me  on  his 
lap  in  his  arms  all  night  until  we  were  rescued  in 
the  morning.  It  is  hard  to  disobey  a  man  who  loves 
you  and  puts  his  arms  around  you. 

"A  print  of  Hoffman's  painting  of  the  Savior  as 
a  youth  always  hung  in  the  library  above  the  books. 

Art  by  ]erry  Harston. 
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That  picture  must  have  had  an  influence  on  our 
family.   It  now  hangs  in  the  old  Huntsville  home." 

Family  Unity 

"Did  you  have  formal  religious  instruction  in 
your  home?"  I  inquired. 

"Naturally,  we  did.  We  had  family  prayer  regu- 
larly, and,  of  course,  the  blessing  on  the  food.  Later 
Father  recognized  my  priesthood  and  had  me  par- 
ticipate in  administration  when  a  member  of  the 
family  was  ill. 

"Father  was  away  Sundays,  so  we  children  went 
to  sacrament  meeting  with  Mother. 

"I  don't  remember  any  of  the  children  ever  be- 
ing told  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  It  was  just  assumed 
we  would  go. 

"I  remember  that  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918  we  held  our  Sunday  School  classes  at  home. 

"I  was  impressed  when  Father  asked  me  to  have 
the  Sunday  School  pray  for  my  baby  sister,  Lou 
Jean,  and  her  sudden  turn  at  the  hour  of  the  prayer 
toward  the  complete  recovery  that  came  soon  after." 
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I  asked  whether  the  family  were  together  much 
in  the  evenings. 

"Yes.  I  recall  many  happy  home  evenings  filled 
with  stories,  games,  and  music." 

Then  I  asked,  "What  kind  of  music  did  you  en- 
joy?" And  to  my  surprise  I  learned  that  our  super- 
intendent had  played  frequently  in  a  home  ensemble. 

"We  used  to  have  a  trio  which  Father  loved  to 
hear — with  Mother  at  the  piano,  Llewelyn  on  the 
clarinet,  and  me  on  the  violin.  We  played  old  favor- 
ites from  the  operas  and  'Best  Loved  Songs'  arranged 
for  our  trio.  Father's  favorite  was  'Believe  Me  if  All 
Those  Endearing  Young  Charms.' " 

Preparation 

I  mentioned  how  often  President  McKay  quotes 
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choice  poems  from  memory,  and  asked  Lawrence, 
"How  did  your  father  memorize  so  many  gems 

of  literature?" 

To  this  he  responded  by  recaUing  incidents  in  his 

father's  life: 


.•L.    . 


I     3 

"When  Father  was  a  young  man  in  his  teens,  he 
used  to  carry  the  mail  on  horseback  from  Huntsville 
to  a  mining  camp  in  the  mountains  called  La  Plata. 
He  would  spend  the  long  hours  memorizing  poems. 
In  later  years  he  taught  literature  at  Weber  Acad- 
emy and  kept  on  memorizing  his  favorite  passages. 
He  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  he  filled  it  with 
stanzas  worth  recalling." 

This  stirred  another  remembrance : 

"I  recall  when  my  wife  Mildred  and  I  were  trav- 
eling with  Father  through  Europe  in  1952,  jiist  after 
his  call  to  be  President  of  the  Church.  One  day  he 
sent  me  to  a  book  store  to  find  a  book  on  Holland. 
He  was  going  to  see  the  Queen  and  he  wanted  some 
local  information.  At  another  time,  as  we  approached 
France,  he  reread  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables  to 
recapture  the  character  of  the  French  people  through 
their  literature. 

"Preparation  to  him  has  always  been  second 
nature.  On  that  trip  I  marvelled  at  his  thorough 
study  before  giving  any  sermon.  He  could  have  used 
the  same  talk  over  and  over,  but  he  prepared  a  new 
one  each  time — one  appropriate  to  each  congrega- 
tion and  to  each  occasion." 

Duty 

Seeking  further  illustration  of  his  father's  sense 
of  values,  I  asked,  "When  a  difficult  choice  present- 
ed itself,  what  priority  of  response  did  your  father 
pursue?" 

In  answer,  Lawrence  told  this  incident. 

"Father's  high  sense  of  duty  was  evident  the  day 
after  he  had  selected  the  temple  site  in  London. 


He  asked  to  go  immediately  to  Switzerland  to  choose 
a  site  there.  When  I  found  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  a  day  prior  to  departure  he  said,  *I  love  Lon- 
don, but  I  cannot  spare  the  time.'  To  most  travelers 
an  extra  day  of  sight-seeing  in  London  would  be 
fortuitous,  but  to  Father  duty  came  first,  always. 

"My  Mother  learned  this  priority  when  I  was  an 
infant.  She  tells  of  the  time  when  I  was  only  ten 
days  old  and  her  nurse  had  just  left  the  home. 
She  expected  Father  to  remain  with  her,  but  the  very 
next  evening  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  his 
Sunday  School  board  meeting.  When  Father  left, 
the  closing  door  apparently  awakened  me  and  I  be- 
gan to  cry.  Mother  also  began  to  cry  but  checked 
herself.  She  said,  *My  mother  told  me  not  to  cry 
before  you  are  hurt,  and  never  to  cry  over  spilt  milk. 
Just  don't  cry  at  all — learn  your  duty  and  do  it.' " 

Lawrence  continued,  "Mother  learned  that  when 
Father's  duty  called  he  would  do  it,  and  her  duty 
was  to  carry  on  at  home  when  he  was  absent.  She 
always  did  so  to  perfection." 

Love 

This  brought  us  to  a  question  I  had  hoped  we 
would  discuss.  "Your  father  has  set  an  example  to 
the  whole  Church  regarding  your  mother.  How  did 
he  continue  courting  her  through  the  years?" 

Lawrence  leaned  back  and  spoke  thoughtfully. 
"This  is  something  a  small  boy  does  not  observe  at 
the  time,  but  now,  as  I  contemplate,  I  recall  Father's 
many  thoughtful  acts  of  courtesy  in  the  home.  When- 
ever we  were  at  the  table  and  Mother  began  to  arise 
to  bring  something,  he  would  say,  'Let  one  of  the 
children  get  it.'  Then  he  would  send  one  of  us  on 
the  errand.  ...  He  always  greeted  her  or  bid  her 
farewell  with  a  kiss.  .  .  .  And  he  loved  to  surprise 
her.  I  remember  one  Christmas  when  I  was  a  high 
school  student  in  Ogden.  He  bought  a  new  Chicker- 
ing  upright  piano  for  her  and  had  it  delivered  while 
she  was  away.  I  came  home,  and  while  Mother  was 
busy  preparing  dinner  I  slipped  into  the  parlor  and 
turned  on  the  light  to  look  it  over.  Father  quickly 
came  and  turned  off  the  light  and  said,  Tf  you  do 
that,  your  mother  will  come  in  to  see  what  we  are 
doing  and  she  will  lose  the  surprise  in  the  morning.' 

"Well,  morning  came,  and  I  will  always  remember 
my  mother's  scream  of  surprise  and  delight  at  the 
sight  of  that  piano.  She  immediately  sat  down  and 
began  to  play.  We  joined  in  song  with  her  and 
brought  out  our  instruments.  That  was  a  joyous  day. 

"Over  the  years,  Father  gave  her  many  personal 
gifts,  but  he  always  gave  her  more  than  just  things. 
He  frequently  gave  her  a  poem  with  his  gift.  And 
each  poem  spoke  of  his  love  for  her.  I  have  recently 
reviewed  some  of  our  old  family  movies,  which  show 
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Father  reading  his  love  poems  to  Mother.  And  the 
light  in  her  eye  glows  with  the  same  love. 

"As  I  think  back  on  my  many  years  with  Father, 
it  is  this  love  which  towers  above  all  other  virtues. 
I  cherish  it  and  would  share  it  with  my  friends.  He 
sees  people.  He  listens  to  people.  He  remembers 
people. 

"One  fall  many  years  ago  he  traveled  back  and 
forth  from  Junction  (Utah)  to  Marysvale,  hauling 
potatoes  to  market  in  a  Ford  truck.  On  the  road  he 
often  passed  a  crew  of  workmen.     A  month  later, 


during  a  conference  on  Temple  Square,  a  man  came 
to  him  and  said,  'You  won't  remember  me,  but — ' 
and  Father  broke  in,  'You  were  working  on  the  road 
to  Marysvale.    I  remember  you.'  " 

Lawrence  paused  and  thought  about  his  remark- 
able father — this  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Then 
he  said,  simply,  "To  do  that,  he  would  have  to  no- 
tice people  and  to  love  them." 

The  one  word  "love"  seemed  to  contain  the  full 
meaning  of  life — the  tie  between  son  and  father,  and 
between  his  father  and  all  men.  It  brought  to  mind 
those  words  written  by  God  on  the  tablets  of  stone: 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  (Exodus  20:12.) 

Here  we  see,  through  a  son's  perceptive  eyes,  p. 
father  who  has  made  "length  of  days  and  long  life" 
a  joy.  Here  is  a  vigorous  man  who  has  found  "peace 
.  .  .  favour  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man."  Here  is  a  prophet  in  our  generation 
whose  life  is  crowned  by  a  promise  fulfilled — for  we 
read  in  the  ancient  scripture  that  these  blessings 
come  when  "mercy  and  truth"  are  bound  "about 
thy  neck"  and  written  "upon  the  table  of  thine 
heart.  .  .  ."  (Proverbs  3:1-4.) 
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SOMEONE  has  said  that  "man  is  the  jewel  of 
God,  who  has  created  this  material  world  to 
keep  his  treasure  in."  This  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  earth  was  created  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  earth. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all  institutions 
and  organizations  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  individual  his  rights,  his  happiness, 
and  the  proper  development  of  his  character.  When 
organizations  fail  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  their 
usefulness  ceases.  "So  act,"  says  Kant,  "as  to  treat 
humanity,  whether  in  your  own  person  or  that  of 
another,  in  every  case  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means 
only." 


(For  Course  9,  lessons  of  September  7  and  October  26,  "What  Is 
a  Latter-day  Saint?"  and  "The  Gospel— a  Plan  for  Right  Living";  for 
Course  19,  lessons  of  September  28  and  November  16,  "Resolution" 
and  "Temperance";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  October  12  and  Novem- 
ber 16,  "Obedience — a  Principle"  and  "Men  Are  That  They  Might 
Have  Joy";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  November  16,  "A  Life  of  Honor"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  5  and  10;  and  of  general 
interest.) 


In  all  ages  of  the  world  men  have  been  prone  to 
ignore  the  personality  of  others,  to  disregard  men's 
rights  by  closing  against  them  the  opportunity  to 
develop.  The  worth  of  man  is  a  good  measuring  rod 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrong- 
fulness of  a  policy  or  principle  whether  in  govern- 
ment, in  business,  or  in  social  affairs. 

Taking  a  long  glance  at  the  world's  history,  with 
its  confused  mass  of  tangled  events,  we  can  glimpse 
an  ever-increasing  group  momentum  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  There  was  a  time,  even  since 
history  began,  when  men  were  ruled  by  the  aristoc- 
racy of  brute  force.  Under  this  condition  developed 
such  group  powers  as  the  Huns,  who  ruled  at  one 
time  all  peoples  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Chin- 
ese borders.  Under  this  power  the  masses  were  but 
serfs.  Indeed  all  conquered  groups  were  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  conquerors.  Those  who  refused 
were  either  subdued  or  exterminated. 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 


by  President  David  0.  McKay 
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THREE  GREAT  ROADS  AHEAD     (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Aristocracy  of  Birth 

Centuries  passed,  and  we  find  the  world  governed 
principally  by  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  The  ruling 
power  was  climaxed  in  the  declaration  of  the  weak 
king,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  later  James  the 
First  of  England,  who  made  the  declaration  that 
kings  rule  by  "divine  right."  Under  this  regime, 
also,  the  individual  was  but  a  vassal  whose  principal 
right  to  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  class  was 
to  pay  tribute.  For  11  years  Charles  the  First,  son 
of  James  the  First,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  express 
declaration  of  the  Magna  Charta,  ruled  without  a 
parliament.  His  tyrannical  usurpation  of  power  and 
his  refusal  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  subjects 
proved  his  undoing. 

However,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  has  crumbled. 
Thrones  of  emperors  and  kings  are  today  unoccupied. 
Titles  may  be  bought  for  a  fourth  of  a  common  for- 
tune, or  for  the  wealth  of  an  actress. 

Aristocracy  of  Wealth 

In  the  meantime  there  has  arisen  in  the  world 
another  centralized  power,  which  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  in  which  success  and  influence 
seem  to  be  judged  by  many  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  man's  material  possessions.  One  writer  has 
this  to  say  about  the  power  of  wealth: 

Money  is  powerful  because  it  represents  so  much. 
What  a  tremendous  investment  has  been  made  in 
order  to  produce  a  dollar — time,  thought,  effort,  toil, 
conflict,  and  high-nerved  endeavor.  Therefore,  take 
care  of  money;  it  is  the  most  costly  thing  in  the  world. 

Time  is  money.  Money  is  character.  Character  is 
destiny.  If  these  three  short  sentences  seem,  to  you, 
to  lack  logical  connections,  then  remember  the  sug- 
gestive words  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  Re  says,  "Never 
treat  money  affairs  with  levity,  for  money  is  char- 
acter.^' Money  is  character.  How  you  get  it.  How  you 
keep  it.  How  you  invest  it.  How  you  spend  it.  How 
you  hoard  it.  How  you  give  it.  How  you  use  it.  How 
you  are  influenced  by  it.  Yes,  money  is  character!^ 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  changing  opinions,  of 
swiftly  shifting  human  relations.  Man's  wisdom 
seems  baffled.  In  all  our  readjustments,  plans  and 
policies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  keep  in  mind 
the  divine  admonition  that  the  worth  of  souls  is  great 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Three  Great  Roads 

When  Satan  appeared  to  the  Savior  on  the  Mount 
of  Temptation,  he  tempted  Christ,  first  by  an  appeal 
to  Appetite;  second,  by  an  appeal  to  Vanity;  and 

iFrom  The  Young  Man  and  His  Problems;  pages  240-241. 


third,  by  an  appeal  to  Riches  and  Power.  Those 
are  the  three  groups  by  which  you  and  I  are  tempted 
today.  Jesus  was  so  tempted,  but  he  stood  firm  and 
said,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan:  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  (Luke  4:8.) 

In  a  general  way  there  are  three  great  roads 
ahead  of  you:  the  Road  of  Indulgence  and  Pleasure; 
the  Road  of  Wealth  and  Material  Success;  and  the 
Road  of  Service. 

Pleasure  is  the  privilege  of  youth — enjoyment, 
joy!  However,  pleasure  may  be  mixed  with  pain,  and 
one  hour  of  pleasure  may  cost  a  lifetime  of  regret. 
Pleasure  that  comes  from  indulgence  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  joy  of  the  soul,  or  true  happiness.  That  im- 
mediate pleasure,  a  moment's  enjoyment  and  indul- 
gence, may  leave  a  scar  forever.  Tragic  are  those 
young  people  who  defy  the  law  of  chastity  and  seek 
pleasure  in  indulgence.  They  too  will  fall.  Sometimes 
they  are  helped  up,  and  sometimes  they  are  kicked 
aside. 

Young  people  should  have  their  joy  and  pleasure. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  I  faced  the  future  as 
a  young  man.  How  swiftly  those  years  have  passed 
as  I  recall  the  joys  of  association  in  the  dance  hall, 
the  sleigh  rides,  the  drama  in  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  excursions  to  the  mountains,  the 
afternoon  walks  on  the  hillside,  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. I  would  be  the  last  to  deprive  a  young  man 
or  young  woman  of  the  joys  of  youth,  but  you  can 
find  those  joys  and  still  maintain  the  ideals  of  true 
religion.  It  is  not  to  be  sanctimonious  and  lorig- 
faced.  It  is  to  be  happy  and  joyous  and  masterful, 
and  above  slavery  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  So, 
if  you  choose  the  road  of  pleasure,  choose  it  only 
as  a  secondary  one,  and  you  may  enjoy  everything 
that  that  indulgent  road  offers,  because  you  will  be 
master  of  yourself. 

What  about  Wealth?  Do  you  young  people  think: 
"Tomorrow,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am 
going  to  get  money.  Money  is  power"?  Money  is 
more  than  power.  Money  is  an  indication  of  charac- 
ter— how  you  get  it;  how  you  spend  it;  how  you 
treasure  it;  how  you  hoard  it — all  indicate  just  what 
your  character  is.  Get  it,  yes,  but  as  a  means  to 
develop  that  something  within  you  which  gives  you 
more  than  pleasure,  more  than  joy.  Personal  wealth 
or  power  should  never  be  exploited  by  any  man  or 
force  advantageously  situated.  Do  not  be  among 
those  men  who  will  not  only  sacrifice  their  souls  and 
honor,  but  who  will  drag  down  innocent  boys  and 
girls  into  the  depths  of  hell  for  the  almighty  dollar. 
It  is  a  deplorable  thing  to  contemplate  that  there 
are  men  in  the  world  who  will  sacrifice  manhood  and 
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womanhood  and  contaminate  the  souls  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  by  trafficking  in  body-  and  soul-destroy- 
ing drugs  simply  to  gain  money  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes. 

Aristocracy  of  Character 

The  Road  of  Service  is  at  first  uninviting,  rugged, 
rough,  yet  at  the  end  brings  joy,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness. Everything  promised  by  the  other  highways  is 
found  along  this  one — Pleasure,  Competence,  Com- 
fort, Character,  Lofty  Ideals,  Companionship,  Friend- 
ship, Spiritual  Guidance,  Salvation. 

"Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve'*!  It  is 
your  divine  privilege — the  mighty  responsibility  of 
making  a  choice!  Excepting  only  the  divine  bestowal 
of  the  priesthood,  there  is  no  principle  of  the  gospel 
more  assiduously  being  set  aside  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple than  the  Rights  of  the  Individual  or  the  Free 
Agency  of  Man. 


Strength  and  courage  are  virtues  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  all  ages.  Neither  time  nor  eternity  can  limit 
or  modify  their  effectiveness.  The  right  to  make  a 
choice  is  God-given.  Once  the  choice  is  made,  cour- 
age and  strength  are  required  to  keep  it. 

Today,  let  your  choice  regarding  the  roads  you 
will  travel  in  life  be  such  that  you  will  submerge 
yourself  for  the  happiness  of  those  in  your  home,  in 
your  school,  in  society,  and  in  the  world.  May  all 
members  of  the  Church  put  forth  a  unified  effort  to 
make  sweeter  and  better  the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 
Only  in  such  effort  can  the  high  ideals  for  which  the 
Church  was  organized  be  realized.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  all  individuals  will  have  a  fair 
chance  for  the  joy  of  living;  when  men  will  be  mea- 
sured by  what  they  are  and  not  merely  by  what  they 
possess,  and  when  an  aristocracy  of  character  will 
govern  in  organized  society. 
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Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 


The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep; 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep; 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep.^ 

— Robert  Frost. 

PROMISES 
TO  KEEP 

by  Carlos  E.  Asay 

Sobered  by  the  news  of  two  deaths  in  his  ward, 
Bishop  Anderson  sat  at  his  desk  pondering  the  extent 
of  his  responsibilities.  He  knew  that  his  immediate 
task  was  to  comfort  the  famihes  and  help  them 
accept  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones.  As  the  father  of 
the  ward  he  must  extend  assistance  to  those  who 
required  aid.  And  he  must  arrange  and  conduct  two 
memorial  services.  This  last  responsibility  caused 
the  greatest  anxiety.  He  felt  adequate  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  services,  but  he  had  never  felt 
at  ease  in  conducting  funerals. 

The  faces  of  Phil  Allen  and  Bert  Brown,  the  two 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  November  9,  "Family  Finds  Joy  in 
Gospel  Understanding";  for  Course  9,  lessons  of  September  14  and 
October  26,  "Baptism,  a  Requirement  for  Membership"  and  "The 
Gospel — a  Plan  for  Right  Living";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  November 
30,  "Integrity";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  October  12  and  December 
7,  "Obedience — a  Principle"  and  "Labor  for  That  Which  Perisheth 
Not";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  November  9,  "Promises  to  Keep";  to 
support  family  home  evening  lessons  5  and  13;  and  of  general 
interest.) 

iFrom  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening"  from  YOU 
COME  TOO  by  Robert  Frost.  Copyright  1923  by  Holt,  Rin^art  and 
Winston,  Inc.  Copyright  1951  by  Robert  Frost.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


deceased  ward  members,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  deaths  were  strong  in  Bishop  Anderson's 
mind. .  . . 

Was  Phil's  Death  a  Blessing? 

Death's  sleep  had  come  to  Brother  Phil  in  the 
quiet  of  his  home.  At  the  age  of  60  years  Phil's 
body,  weakened  by  declining  health,  had  simply  worn 
out.  On  the  surface  Phil's  passing  appeared  to  be  a 
blessing.  His  family  was  reared  and  established;  his 
wife  had  preceded  him  in  death;  and  his  business 
affairs  seemed  to  be  in  order.  His  death  had  been 
anticipated  for  several  months  and  would  bring  wel- 
come rehef  to  those  who  had  cared  for  him  during 
his  last  illness. 

But  deeper  reflection  on  Phil's  Hfe  caused  Bishop 
Anderson  to  wonder — ^was  his  death  a  blessing?  It 
was  true  Phil  had  accepted  membership  into  the 
Church,  had  received  the  priesthood,  and  had  even 
been  married  in  the  temple.  However,  in  recent 
years  Phil's  Church  activity  had  been  sporadic.  Only 
on  occasions  had  he  attended  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ment meetings.  He  had  refused  Church  positions 
and  displayed  a  negative  attitude  toward  quorum 
activities.  He  had  openly  criticized  the  principle  of 
tithing  and  had  refused  to  engage  in  any  type  of 
temple  work.  Did  death  come  as  a  blessing  to  Phil? 
Bishop  Anderson  wondered. 

Was  Berfs  Death  a  Tragedy? 

Death  had  come  as  an  intruder  into  Brother  Bert's 
life.  At  age  40  he  had  succumbed  to  injuries  suffered 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  his  way  home  from  an 
out-of-state  business  trip.  According  to  the  investi- 
gating officers,  a  deep  rut  in  the  road  had  apparent- 
ly caused  Bert's  car  to  swerve  and  roll  out  of 
control  down  a  steep  embankment. 

Newspapers  reported  the  accident  as  a  tragedy, 
and  everyone  who  read  the  reports  seemed  to  agree. 
Casual  newspaper  readers  were  informed  that  Bert, 
a  respected  community  and  Church  leader,  was  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  and  six  children.  Few  readers,  how- 
ever, understood  just  how  deeply  the  loss  was  felt  by 
his  family.  Bishop  Anderson  understood.  He  knew 
how  close  the  family  had  been,  and  he  knew  how 
much  the  children  had  relied  upon  the  direction  and 
support  of  their  father.  Yes,  Bert's  death  did  seem 
most  untimely,  tragic. 

Bishop  Anderson's  heart  was  lifted  as  he  called 
to  memory  his  pleasant  association  with  Bert.  Bert 
had  been  a  good  Church  member.  He  had  shown  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  God.  His  reverence  for 
spiritual  commitments  had  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him.  Not  only  did  he  attend  meetings 
and  render  Church  service,  but  he  did  so  in  a  spirit 
of  devotion  and  genuine  willingness  to  serve.  He  had 
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consistently  honored  his  priesthood  and  Church  cov- 
enants. Was  Bert's  death  a  tragedy? 

A  Promise  of  Eternal  Life 

Restraining  the  temptation  to  judge  either  of  his 
two  friends,  Bishop  Anderson's  thoughts,  as  usual  in 
times  of  stress,  centered  upon  the  scriptures.  Almost 
instinctively  he  opened  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  He 
read: 

And  there  stood  one  among  them  that  was  like 
unto  God,  and  he  said  unto  those  who  were  with 
him:  We  will  go  down,  for  there  is  space  there,  and 
we  will  take  of  these  materials,  and  we  will  make 
an  earth  whereon  these  may  dwell;  and  we  will  prove 
them  herewith,  to  see  if  they  will  do  all  things  what- 
soever the  Lord  their  God  shall  command  them;  and 
they  who  keep  their  first  estate  shall  be  added  upon; 
and  they  who  keep  not  their  first  estate  shall  not 
have  glory  in  the  same  kingdom  with  those  who  keep 
their  first  estate;  and  they  who  keep  their  second 
estate  shall  have  glory  added  upon  their  heads  for 
ever  and  ever.  (Abraham  3:24-26.) 

The  bishop  paused  in  his  reading.  What  a  glori- 
ous and  significant  event!  Had  Phil  and  Bert  par- 
ticipated in  these  pre-mortal  councils?  They  must 
have,  and  they  had  earned  the  right  to  come  to 
earth — they  had  committed  themselves  to  an  ad- 
venture in  mortality — and  before  they  came,  they 
had  agreed  to  obey  their  Heavenly  Father's  com- 
mandments.^ 

After  some  meditation  the  bishop  turned  to  a 
favorite  passage  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  As  he  read, 
he  reflected  upon  another  aspect  of  Phil  and  Bert's 
lives: 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  said  unto  them: 
Behold,  .  .  .  as  ye  are  desirous  to  come  into  the  fold 
of  God,  and  to  be  called  his  people,  and  are  willing  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  that  they  may  be  light; 
yea,  and  are  willing  to  mourn  with  those  that  mourn; 
yea,  and  comfort  those  that  stand  in  need  of  com- 
fort, and  to  stand  as  witnesses  of  God  at  all  times 
and  in  all  things,  and  in  all  places  that  ye  may  be  in, 
even  until  death,  that  ye  may  be  redeemed  of  God, 
and  be  numbered  with  those  of  the  first  resurrection, 
that  ye  may  have  eternal  life — Now  I  say  unto  you, 
if  this  be  the  desire  of  your  hearts,  what  have  you 
against  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as 
a  witness  before  him  that  ye  have  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him,  that  ye  will  serve  him  and  keep 
his  commandments,  that  he  may  pour  out  his  Spirit 
more  abundantly  upon  you?   (Mosiah  18:8-10.) 

This  passage  of  scripture  reminded  Bishop  An- 


2See  Gospel  Doctrine,  selections  from  the  sermons  and  writings 
of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  pages  114,  115. 


derson  of  the  depth  and  inclusiveness  of  the  baptis- 
mal covenant.  He  loved  this  scripture,  and  he  had 
referred  to  it  many  times  in  reminding  Church  mem- 
bers of  their  obligations.  His  soul  thrilled  as  he  re- 
viewed the  Lord's  promise  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  are  faithful.  He  wondered  if  Phil  and  Bert  had 
realized  the  full  significance  of  their  baptismal  cove- 
nants. 

An  Oath  and  a  Covenant 

A  third  scripture  came  to  mind.  Opening  his  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Bishop  Anderson  studied  again 
the  oath  and  covenant  of  the  priesthood.  His  eyes 
became  fixed  upon  these  words: 

For  whoso  is  faithful  unto  the  obtaining  these 
two  priesthoods  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the 
magnifying  their  calling,  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
unto  the  renewing  of  their  bodies.  .  .  .  And  he  that 
receiveth  my  Father  receiveth  my  Father's  kingdom; 
therefore  all  that  my  Father  hath  shall  be  given  unto 
him.  .  .  .  Therefore,  all  those  who  receive  the  priest- 
hood, receive  this  oath  and  covenant  of  my  Father, 
which  he  cannot  break,  neither  can  it  be  moved. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  84:33,  38,  40.) 

How  often  the  bishop  had  cited  this  scripture  in 
admonishing  ward  priesthood  bearers  to  "magnify 
their  callings"  and  to  exercise  their  priesthood  righ- 
teously! How  often  he  had  pleaded  with  them  to 
fulfill  the  terms  of  their  priesthood  covenant! 
One  more  scripture  captured  the  bishop's  thoughts: 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry 
a  wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  by  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is  anoint- 
ed, unto  whom  I  have  appointed  this  power  and  the 
keys  of  this  priesthood;  and  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them — Ye  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resurrection; 
and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resurrection,  in  the  next 
resurrection;  and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms, 
principalities,  and  powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and 
depths.  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:19.) 

Bishop  Anderson  found  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  in  reading  these  scriptures.  He  had  always  re- 
ceived special  strength  from  studying  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  never  before  had  he  been  so  in- 
spired and  built  up  in  faith  through  scripture-read- 
ing— and  never  had  he  needed  this  inspiration  more. 
Realizing  there  were  "miles  to  go"  before  the  end  of 
the  day  and  that  he  had  many  "promises  to  keep," 
Bishop  Anderson  knelt  in  prayer  for  a  moment,  seek- 
ing divine  guidance,  then  rose  and  turned  back  to 
the  desk  to  begin  his  work. 
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Sunday  for  this  family  meant  much  more  than  a 
routine  rush  to   meetings.    It  was   truly   .   .   . 


A  DAY 
TOUCHED 

WITH 
DIVINITY 


by  Mabel  Luke  Anderson* 

Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day;  by  divine  command- 
ment it  belongs  to  him:  "The  seventh  day  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Exodus  20:10.)  The 
Lord  himself  observed  and  instituted  this  day  when 
he  created  the  earth:  "And  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it."  (Genesis 
2:2,  3.)  Thus,  he  instituted  this  day  for  rest  and 
worship,  for  the  spiritual  growth  and  development 
of  his  children. 

Yes,  Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day. 

It  is  not  a  wash  day,  an  ironing  day,  a  cleaning- 
the-house  day. 

It  is  not  a  day  for  raking  the  yard,  mowing  the 
lawn,  and  catching  up  on  odd  jobs. 

It  is  not  a  day  of  commerce,  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing. 

It  is  a  holy  day,  not  a  holiday  to  go  fishing,  on 
picnics,  joy  riding,  to  the  beaches,  resorts  and  carni- 
vals, to  ball  games  or  movies. 
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(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  September  7,  "We  Go  to  Church  to 
Worship  God";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  November  9,  "A  Latter-day 
Satat  Keeps  the  Sabbath  Day  Holy";  for  Course  17,  lesson  of  October 
26,  "The  Mosaic  Law";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  November  23,  "Bal- 
ance"; for  Course  25,  lessons  of  September  28  and  November  2 
and  30,  "For  Our  Profit  and  Learning,"  "Beyond  the  Power  of 
Evil,"  and  "Be  Spiritually  Minded";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  October 
12,  "Renewal  of  the  Soul";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons 
3,  8,  and  12;  and  of  general  interest.) 

*Mabel  Luke  Anderson  is  a  free-lance  writer.  Born  in  Manti, 
Utah,  where  she  and  her  husband,  R.  Clair  Anderson,  now  make 
their  home,  she  received  a  B.S.  from  Brigham  Young  University  in 
1933,  and  has  served  at  various  times  in  the  Relief  Society,  YWMIA, 
Sunday  School,  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  and  as  a  guide  in  the 
Manti  Temple  Mission. 
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It  is  not  a  day  for  working.  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work."  (Exodus  20:9.) 

As  I  think  back  to  the  Sundays  of  my  youth,  I 
have  lovely  memories.  They  start  with  Saturday 
morning.  In  our  house  Saturday  was  the  day  to  get 
ready  for  Sunday,  not  just  the  beginning  of  a  week- 
end. Saturday  cleaning  is  now  pretty  much  out- 
moded in  the  eyes  of  the  efficiency  experts  who  say 
that  in  properly  managed  households  a  cleaning  day 
is  not  necessary.  But  I  believe  there  was  something 
symbolic  in  this  cleaning  day  before  the  Sabbath,  to 
literally  get  our  houses  in  order  before  the  Lord's 
holy  day. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  was  in  our  home.  Each 
one  working  at  his  own  particular  tasks,  we  went 
through  the  house  like  a  whirlwind,  sweeping,  dust- 
ing, putting  things  where  they  belonged,  washing 
windows,  carrying  sudsy  buckets  of  water  to  scrub 
front  porches  and  walks — and  finally  merging  in  the 
kitchen  to  straighten  cupboards  and  scrub  the  floor. 

Sunday  dinner,  too,  epitomized  the  importance  of 
this  day.  This  special  meal  was  the  best  of  the  week. 
Family  favorites  were  chosen,  planned,  and  largely 
prepared  on  Saturday.  It  was  similar  to  the  Israel- 
ites' gathering  of  extra  manna  on  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath  to  provide  them  with  food  over  the  holy  day. 
Baking  a  cake  for  Sunday  was  a  part  of  Saturday 
afternoon's  pleasure.  Sometimes  a  pot  roast  was 
made  ready,  or  perhaps  a  fat  hen  was  set  to  cook 
merrily  on  the  back  of  the  range  until  tender;  after- 
ward it  would  be  fricasseed  or  stuffed,  then  roasted 
golden  brown  in  the  oven  while  the  family  was  at 
Sunday  School  the  next  day.  In  cold  weather  we 
would  make  a  freezer  of  homemade  ice  cream,  pack 
it  down,  and  cover  it  with  a  rug  to  ripen  overnight. 
This  special  dinner,  properly  planned  and  prepared, 
never  interfered  with  going  to  meetings. 

We  didn't  have  great  wardrobes  of  clothes,  but 
we  did  have  our  "Sunday  best" — our  nicest  clothes, 
saved  especially  for  Sunday  and  seldom  worn  any 
other  time.  These  clothes  were  cleaned  and  pressed 
on  Saturday.  Clean  underwear  was  laid  out  for  each 
one  of  us.  My  little  brother  had  the  Saturday  chore 
of  polishing  the  family  shoes.  Then  came  the  final 
ritual  of  preparation,  the  Saturday-night  bath  and 
shampooing  of  hair.  We  were  made  as  clean  as  we 
could  be  for  the  Sabbath. 

And  to  awaken  on  Sunday  was  different  from 
waking  any  other  day  of  the  week,  it  seemed.  A  few 


lines  from  a  poem  I  once  learned  express  this  Sun- 
day-morning feeling:  ''When  Sunday  came  the  air 
was  hushed  and  still  .  .  .  It  seemed  a  more  celestial 
air  bathed  the  world,  cleansed  and  perfumed  by 
prayer." 

On  the  Sabbath  the  birds  sang  sweeter,  flowers 
looked  brighter,  snow  was  whiter;  and  there  was  a 
quietness,  a  sereneness,  a  calmness  not  noticeable 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Although  we  were  not  a  musical  family,  I  re- 
member Mother  singing  or  humming  the  hymns  she 
loved  as  she  went  about  her  kitchen  duties:  "Wel- 
come, Welcome,  Sabbath  Morning,"  "Abide  With 
Me,"  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour." 

There  was  no  Sunday-morning  paper  to  clutter 
our  house  or  our  minds,  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  purpose  of  this  day.  Dressed  in  our  Sunday 
clothes  we  went  to  meetings  to  receive  our  spiritual 
food,  which  gave  us  an  upward  reach  and  brought 
us  into  closer  communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  engaged  in  the 
Lord's  work. 

Grandma  usually  came  to  Sunday  dinner;  and 
as  we  sat  around  the  board,  I  knew  that  the  great 
faith  and  simple  beauty  of  her  presence  added  much 
to  our  lives.  Together  we  talked  over  the  lessons 
learned  in  Sunday  School;  stories  from  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  Church  history  were  our  rep- 
ertoire. Ours  was  a  simple  faith.  We  were  not  con- 
cerned with  deep  theological  questions  or  mysteries. 
There  was  peace  in  that  gathering  around  the  table, 
a  closeness  in  family  ties. 

Today,  when  Sunday  comes,  where  are  we? 

The  Sabbath  is  the  Lord's  day  and  it  was  made 
for  US,  to  better  our  lives,  to  give  us  a  time  for 
meditation,  to  help  us  reach  a  higher  level  in  our 
thinking  and  feeling.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
blessed  this  day  to  be  a  holy  day,  a  pause  in  our 
busy  lives  for  worship. 

Sunday  is  a  day  for  God  and  family  and  home. 
There  is  a  special  dignity  in  going  to  Church  and 
partaking  of  the  sacrament  and  spirit  there,  in  gath- 
ering our  families  and  loved  ones  around  us  in  our 
homes.  Sunday  is  a  day  touched  with  divinity,  and 
if  we  spend  it  in  the  right  way,  we  will  stand  taller 
spiritually  during  the  week  because  we  lived  closer 
to  God  on  the  Sabbath. 
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THE  OVERHEAD 

PROJECTOR  IN 

THE  CLASSROOM 


PART   HI 

Transparency  Frames 

You  are  by  now  acquainted  with  the  overhead 
projector  and  with  two  methods  of  making  trans- 
parencies— drawing  by  hand  and  lifting  from  clay- 
coated  paper.  You  know  that  finished  cells  are 
mounted  with  tape  onto  precut  cardboard  frames 
which  can  be  purchased  from  most  audio-visual  sup- 
ply dealers.  This  month  we  will  discuss  the  mount- 
ing of  cell  overlays,  or  various  cells  attached  to  the 
same  frame. 

Why  Cell  Overlays? 

There  are  times  when  you  will  want  to  "build" 
on  a  topic  in  an  overhead  presentation,  or  to  divide  it, 
showing  only  part  at  a  time. 

If  the  material  on  the  transparency  is  in  sequence, 
you  can  handle  such  a  presentation  by  covering  the 
transparency  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  sliding  this 
paper  down  to  reveal  first  the  main  topic,  then  sub- 
topic  1,  sub  topic  2,  etc.  (Information  about  the  divi- 
sion and  the  use  of  a  paper  slide  can  be  recorded  on 
the  frame  to  help  others  use  the  transparency  effec- 
tively.) 

If  the  material  you  wish  to  build  on  is  not  suited 
for  presentation  in  sequence,  you  can  divide  it  up 
and  record  it  on  separate  cells,  attached  to  the  same 
mount.  These  can  be  flopped  down  or  "overlaid"  on 
top  of  one  another  to  develop  the  topic.  There  are 
many  types  of  "build-up"  presentations  where  cell 
overlays  are  very  effective:  comparative  charts,  be- 
fore-and-after,  either-or,  fill  in  the  missing  blanks, 
questions  and  answers,  step  building,  etc. 

Mounting  the  Main  Cell 

The  original  or  first  cell  (transparency)  that  you 
mount  to  your  frame  is  completely  attached  to  the 
mount.  When  ceU  overlays  are  added,  this  "main" 
cell  is  always  projected  on  the  overhead  first.  In 
making  overlays,  first  place  the  main  cell  on  top  of 
the  mounting  frame  so  that  the  image  appears  re- 
versed; then  attach  it  to  the  frame  with  a  continuous 
bond  of  clear,  permanent  plastic  tape.  Make  sure 
the  tape  does  not  extend  into  the  projection  area  of 
the  transparency. 

Turning  the  mounted  frame  over,  you  will  note 


..^»,' "--  ■■*>^»»..,«. 


In  set  sequences,  overlays  are  all  attached  from  the  same 
side  of  the  frame  so  that  they  turn  like  pages  in  a  book. 


l»  -•   *  ■*■*  i  »*^ 


In   the    variable-sequence   mounting,    each   overlay    cell    is 
attached  from   a   different   side   of    the   four-sided   mount. 


iSee   "The   Overhead   Projector  in  the   Classroom,"   Part   I,   The 
Instructor,  June,  1969.  page  208;   Part  II,  August,   1969,   page  294. 
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that  the  image  on  the  cell  is  in  true  position  rather 
than  inverted,  and  any  lettering  reads  correctly  from 
left  to  right.  Always  place  the  transparency  in  this 
same  position  on  the  projector.  You  do  not  have  to 
invert  it  as  you  do  when  using  slides  in  a  slide  pro- 
jector. 

Mounting  Overlays 

To  mount  overlay  cells,  take  the  main  cell  al- 
ready mounted,  turn  it  so  that  the  image  is  not  in- 
verted, and  mount  your  additional  cells  one  at  a 
time.  They  can  be  attached  either  in  "set  sequences" 
or  in  "variable  sequences."  In  set  sequences,  over- 
lays are  all  attached  from  the  same  side  of  the  frame 
so  that  they  turn  over  on  top  of  one  another  in  order, 
like  the  pages  of  a  book.  Overlay  cell  No.  1  must  be 
laid  down  before  overlay  cell  No.  2  can  be  laid 
down,  etc.  Set  sequence  is  used  when  the  order  of 
presentation  will  always  remain  the  same. 

To  mount  in  set  sequence,  place  the  first  overlay 
cell  on  the  base  mount  and  center  it.  Then  tape  one 
edge  down  to  the  frame,  keeping  the  clear  plastic 
tape  free  of  the  projection  area.  Repeat  this  process 
with  the  additional  cells.  Each  cell  now  will  be  in- 
dividually hinged  to  the  frame.  It  is  the  hinged  edge 
of  each  cell  that  will  allow  you  to  flop  it  on  top  of 
the  preceding  cell  as  needed  during  presentation. 

In  variable-sequence  mounting,  each  overlay 
cell  is  attached  from  a  separate  side  of  the  four-sided 
mount  so  that  you  can  choose  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion. (You  can  add  the  righthand  cell  first,  then  the 
top  cell,  then  the  lefthand  cell,  or  you  can  begin  with 
the  lefthand  or  bottom  cell,  etc.,  according  to  your 
needs.) 

Center  and  tape  each  variable-sequence  cell  to 
a  different  side  of  the  mount.  Make  sure  that  each 
cell  can  be  moved  on  the  frame  free  of  the  action  of 
other  overlay  cells.  If  one  cell  catches  on  a  neighbor- 
ing cell,  trim  the  offending  cell  so  that  it  lies 
smoothly  and  moves  free  of  the  other  cells,  as  you 
lift  it  up  and  down.  (This  problem  will  become  more 
apparent  to  you  during  actual  mounting.) 

To  Keep  in  Mind 

When  you  add  cell  overlays,  be  careful  always  to 
keep  the  completed  presentation  simple  and  not 
overcrowded  with  information.  It  is  far  better  to 
make  two  separate  transparencies  than  one  that  is 
crowded  and  confused. 

There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  number  of  overlay 
cells  that  can  be  added  to  a  main  cell — the  recom- 
mended maximum  number  is  four,  one  cell  to  each 
side  of  the  frame.  Adding  more  than  five  cells  to  a 
single  presentation  severely  limits  the  amount  of  pro- 
jection light  that  is  able  to  pass  through  the  trans- 
parency. 


//   the  material   is   in  sequence,  you   can  cover   it   with  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  consecutively  show  topic,  subtopic  1,  etc. 

Commercial  Transparencies 

As  the  ward  teaching  aids  specialist,  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  commercial 
transparencies.  Learn  about  prices,  variety  of  ma- 
terials offered,  and  qualities.  Thermofax-type  trans- 
parencies made  from  original  paper  masters  are 
especially  interesting. 

Seeing  the  differences  between  home  methods  of 
transparency  making  and  some  of  the  commercial 
methods  will  help  you  to  better  evaluate  your  work 
and  to  complement  it  where  practical  with  commer- 
cial material. 

Visit  audio-visual  and  office-copying-equipment 
supply  dealers.  Explain  that  you  are  interested  in 
learning  about  such  equipment  and  processes.  There 
is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  demonstrate  their 
equipment  to  you.  The  field  of  overhead  projectors 
and  transparencies  is  big  business  in  sales  promotion, 
and  in  school  and  university  instruction. 

The  material  presented  thus  far  is  only  a  basic 
introduction  to  utilization  of  the  overhead  projector 
in  the  classroom.  Further  insight  into  the  overhead 
concept  will  be  accumulated  as  you  work  with  your 
ward  faculty  to  help  develop  transparencies  appro- 
priate to  your  special  needs. 

So  far  you  have  been  introduced  to  the  tape  re- 
corder and  the  overhead  projector.  Now  you  can 
enlarge  this  knowledge,  finding  more  and  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  put  this  equipment  to  use. 

— Teaching  Aids  Specialists  Committee. 


Library  File  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING— AUDIO-VISUAL 

AIDS. 
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FF^ 


(WITHOUT   WAX) 


A  Lesson  in  Sincerity  by  Daniel  A.  Keeler* 


Peeassessing 
Teacher: 

What  does  sincerity  mean  to  you? 

Students: 

I  think  it  means  to  do  what  you  say  you'll  do, 

I  think  sincerity  is  a  form  of  honesty. 

It's  to  be  what  you  say  you  are — sort  of  Hke 
practicing  what  you  preach. 

Sincerity  is  telling  the  truth. 

"SINE   CERA" 

Showing 
Teacher: 

Good!  Now,  you've  been  doing  some  research  at 
home  on  this  subject.  Let's  have  a  couple  of  the 
ideas  you  have  found,  and  then  we'll  identify  some 
forms  of  ^sincerity.    Who'll  be  first? 


(For  Course  17,  lesson  of  November  23,  "Old  Testament  Wis- 
dom"; for  Course  19,  lessons  of  November  9  and  30,  "Sincerity"  and 
"Integrity";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  December  7,  "Labor  for  That 
Which  Perisheth  Not";  for  Course  27,  lessons  of  September  14  and 
November  9  and  16,  "Walking  In  His  Steps,"  "Promises  to  Keep,"  and 
"A  Life  of  Honor";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  13;  and 
of  general  interest.) 


Student: 

I  will.  I  ran  into  a  story  about  sculptors  and 
stone  carvers  in  ancient  Rome.  Many  were  good 
sculptors.  Others  were  not  so  good.  Some  would  let 
their  chisels  slip  and  cut  unintentional  lines  or  marks 
in  the  stone.  They  used  a  trick  to  cover  up  their 
mistakes.  They  filled  in  the  chipped  places  with  wax 
and  sold  the  finished  products  as  faultless. 

But  the  better  artists  were  willing  to  sell  only 
perfect  wares.  They  stamped  their  work  with  the 
words  sine  cera  (without  wax) .  From  that  honorable 
practice  comes  our  word  "sincere."^ 

Student: 

I  think  this  definition  by  Tillotson  is  excellent: 

Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  to  do  as  we 
pretend  and  profess,  to  perform  as  we  promise,  and 
really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 


*  Author  expresses  "sincere  thanks"  to  members  of  the 
Bountiful  23rd  Ward — ages  12  through  19 —  for  their  valu- 
able assistance  in  preparing  this  lesson. 

'Maxwell  Broke,    Speaker's   Book   of   Illustrative   Stories;    Droke 
House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1956;  pages  323-324. 
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Discussing 

Student: 

That  story  about  the  stone  carvers  and  wax  re- 
minds me  of  the  time  my  dad  bought  six  cups  of 
strawberries.  When  Mother  emptied  the  cups,  she 
found  rocks  in  two  of  them  about  the  size  of  door- 
knobs. She  also  discovered  that  the  berries  further 
down  in  the  cup  were  smaller  and  greener  than  those 
on  top.  I  think  people  should  put  labels  on  baskets 
of  strawberries  saying  that  they  are  "without  rocks." 

Teacher: 

What  would  you  say  about  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  putting  the  rocks  in  the  cups? 

Student: 

He  was  not  sincere.   He  was  cheating  the  buyer. 

Student: 

You  could  say  it  another  way.  The  cups  of  ber- 
ries were  not  sincere  products.  They  pretended  to  be 
something  they  weren't. 

Student: 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  kind  of  cheating  is  a 
form  of  insincerity.  Like  on  a  test  in  school.  If  you 
hand  in  a  test  with  someone  else's  answers  on  it, 
you're  pretending.  You're  taking  credit  for  some- 
thing that  isn't  yours.  That's  not  being  sincere. 

THE   HOAX-"A   MASQUERADE" 

Showing 
Teacher: 

Your  comments  have  demonstrated  good  think- 
ing. May  we  have  some  of  the  rest  of  you  illustrate 
or  describe  other  forms  of  insincerity? 

Student: 

I'm  reading  a  book  about  hoaxes.  What  I've  read 
convinces  me  that  there  is  a  lot  of  wax  and  rocks  in 
the  lives  of  us  mortals.  The  author  defines  a  hoax 
as  "a  deliberately  concocted  untruth  made  to  mas- 
querade as  a  fact."^  He  points  out  that  people  en- 
gage in  hoaxes  for  all  kinds  of  reasons — financial 
gain,  vanity,  a  cause  they  want  to  promote,  super- 
stitions, support  for  pet  theories,  a  thirst  for  vicari- 
ous thrills,  and  publicity.  The  public  has  been  made 
the  victim  of  thousands  of  hoaxes.  They  range  from 
worldwide  press  reports  (sometimes  with  pictures) 
of  sextuplets  born  in  such  places  as  San  Salvador  or 
southern  France,  or  the  sale  of  a  telephone  booth  in 
Grand  Central  Station,  to  a  dozen  world-shaking  and 
impossible  discoveries  of  the  "missing  link"  between 
the  anthropoid  ape  and  man.  A  hoax  is  a  form  of 
insincerity.  I'm  wondering,  though,  if  these  hoaxes 
or  happenings  that  get  in  the  news  are  any  more  im- 
portant than  the  "little"  hoaxes  in  our  own  lives. 


^^Curtis  D.   MacDougall,   Hoaxes;   Ace   Books,   Incorporated,    New 
York,  N.Y.,  1958;  page  1. 


Discussing 
Teacher: 

That's  a  stimulating  question.  What  do  you  think, 
class? 

Student: 

Well,  I  know  a  fellow  who's  a  very  good  debater. 
In  one  of  his  first  debates  last  year,  he  needed  evi- 
dence to  support  a  point.  He  couldn't  find  any,  so 
he  made  some  up.  His  false  evidence  was  so  effective 
that  he  used  it  all  year  long. 

Student: 

That's  sort  of  like  the  girl  who  needed  a  faith- 
promoting  story  for  a  talk.  She  vaguely  remembered 
a  family  incident.  She  couldn't  recall  the  details,  so 
she  made  them  up.  The  story  was  a  real  tear-jerker. 
It  was  such  a  success  that  she  used  it  over  and  over 
again — with  embellishments — in  other  speeches,  and 
even  in  testimony  meeting.  By  then  the  story  prob- 
ably had  Uttle  resemblance  to  the  original  incident. 
Student: 

I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  you,  but  I  think 
I've  been  guilty  of  this  kind  of  insincerity.  I'm  sure 
that  I've  started  or  passed  on  a  rumor  about  some- 
body, or  something,    I've  gossiped  about  people. 

"BE  SURE  YOU'VE  GOT  THE  GOODS" 

Teacher:  ^^^^^^*^ 

You've  warmed  up  to  the  subject.    Let's  carry 
this  investigation  a  little  further.   Who's  next? 
Student: 

I'll  give  it  a  try.  I've  been  thinking  about  the 
insincerity  of  some  kinds  of  advertising.  Perhaps  this 
short  verso  w^U  illustrate  what  I  mean: 

A  lion  met  a  tiger  as  they  drank  beside  a  pool. 
Said  the  tiger,  ^'Tell  me  why  you're  roaring  like  a 
fool" 

"That's  not  foolish,"  said  the  lion, 

with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"They  call  me  the  king  of  beasts, 

because  I  advertise." 

A  rabbit  heard  them  talking,  and  ran  home  like  a 

streak. 
He  thought  he'd  try  the  lion's  plan, 

but  his  roar  was  just  a  squeak. 
A  fox  came  to  investigate;  had  luncheon  in  the  woods. 
So  when  you  advertise,  my  friends, 

be  sure  you've  got  the  goods!^ 
Sometimes  people  act  like  the  rabbit  in  this  story. 
They  try  to  advertise  themselves  as  being  something 
they  aren't.  Their  pretended  roar  usually  sounds 
more  like  a  squeak;  you  can  hear  the  difference. 
Insincerity  has  a  sound  you  can  often  detect. 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 

^Maxwell  Droke,  Speaker's  Book  of  Illustrative  Stories,  page  11. 
Used  by  permission. 
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SINE  CERA   (without  wax)     (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

^      ,  Discussing 

Teacher: 

This  is  an  interesting  way  of  looking  at  insincer- 
ity. Do  we  really  show  our  lack  of  sincerity  by  trying 
to  be  someone  or  something  else?  v 

Student: 

I  don't  know.  Aren't  we  supposed  to  try  to  fol- 
low the  good  example  of  others?  Don't  we  believe 
it's  good  to  try  to  be  like  Jesus,  for  instance?  He's 
someone  else.    Shouldn't  we  try  to  be  like  him? 

Student: 

That's  not  what  I'm  talking  about.  There's  a  big 
difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between  cultivating  an- 
other's fine  qualities,  and  actually  trying  to  be  that 
person. 

''THEY  DRAW  NEAR  TO  ME  WITH  THEIR  UPS" 

_      ,  Showing 

Teacher: 

Time  is  running  out.  I'd  Hke  to  have  you  con- 
sider one  other  type  of  insincerity — lip  service.  I'm 
sure  you  remember  one  of  the  things  Jesus  said  to 
Joseph  Smith  in  the  Sacred  Grove:  "They  draw  near 
to  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from 
me.'"  What  do  you  think  Jesus  meant  by  these 
words? 


Student: 

I  think  he  meant  that  many  people  in  those  days 
worshipped  with  their  lips  only.  They  were  insincere. 

Teacher: 

You  say,  "people  in  those  days."  How  about  us? 
Do  we  ever  draw  near  to  our  Heavenly  Father  with 
our  lips,  while  our  hearts  are  far  from  him?  We  are 
told  that  if  we  ask,  we  shall  receive;  if  we  knock,  the 
door  will  be  opened  to  us.  I'll  always  remember 
what  a  Sunday  School  teacher  said  in  a  class  years 
ago.  He  said  that  when  we  kneel  down  to  say  our 
prayers  and  call  upon  our  Heavenly  Father,  it's  like 
asking  him  to  open  a  door  and  listen  to  us.  But  how 
disrespectful  and  insincere  it  is,  then,  to  let  our 
minds  wander,  to  fall  asleep,  or  to  just  repeat  words! 
It's  like  knocking  at  somebody's  door,  even  a  stran- 
ger's, and  then  walking  away  when  he  comes,  leaving 
him  standing  there.  What  an  insult!  It's  like  saying, 
"I  knocked  at  your  door,  but  I  really  didn't  want 
you  to  answer.  I  didn't  need  or  want  your  services. 
I  was  only  kidding." 

_,     ,    ^  Discussing 

Student: 

That  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable.  When  we 
participate  in  prayers  in  church  and  don't  listen,  I 
guess  it's  the  same  thing. 


^Joseph  Smith  2:19. 


Student: 

Yes,  and  what  about  the  sacrament?  Don't  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Father  just  with  our  lips 
when  we  say  "Amen"  to  the  prayers  without  having 
listened?  Aren't  we  insincere  when  our  minds  aren't 
on  what  we  are  doing  when  we  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment? And  what  about  talking  during  the  sacrament? 

Teacher: 

Very  good.  Do  we  show  insincerity  sometimes 
through  other  forms  of  lip  service? 

Student: 

Yes,  I  think  I  compliment  people  sometimes,  and 
don't  mean  what  I  say — or  don't  say  what  I  mean. 
I  told  a  friend  the  other  day  that  I  thought  the  way 
she  fixed  her  hair  was  cute.  I  really  thought  it  was 
awful. 

Student: 

I  told  my  six-year-old  brother  that  if  he'd  do 
something  for  me,  I'd  give  him  something  real  nice. 
He  did  what  I'd  told  him.  Then  his  friend  came  to 
play  and  he  forgot  about  my  promise,  so  I  didn't  do 
anything  about  it.  I  guess  I  wasn't  really  sincere. 

Student: 

I'm  convinced  our  lives  are  cluttered  with  little 
insincerities.  For  example,  we  say  to  people,  "We 
must  get  together  sometime,"  or,  "Come  and  see  us 
one  of  these  days."  It's  all  small  talk  or  lip  service. 
We  don't  really  mean  it.  Most  of  the  time  we  don't 
intend  to  make  a  visit  or  get  together. 

Applying: 
Achieving  the  Behavior  Objective 

Teacher: 

All  this  giving  of  examples  and  talking  about 
sincerity,  or  insincerity,  is  meaningless,  unless  we  do 
something  about  it.  On  these  cards,  will  each  of  you 
write  down  one  way  in  which  you  will  try  to  be  more 
sincere?  I  will  do  the  same  thing  on  my  card.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  tell  the  class  what  you  have  written, 
but  you  don't  have  to.  Make  a  promise  to  yourself 
that  for  one  week  you  will  work  hard  on  what  you 
have  chosen  to  improve  upon.  For  myself,  I'm  going 
to  try  to  be  more  sincere  in  my  prayers;  to  pray 
with  my  heart  and  mind,  not  just  with  my  lips. 

Student: 

I'm  going  to  work  on  keeping  my  promises;  to 
do  what  I  say  I'll  do. 

Student: 

I'm  going  to  try  to  avoid  making  up  stories  or 
excuses  to  cover  up  for  mistakes,  or  exaggerating  to 

impress  others. 

(Concluded  on  page  328.) 
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Many  frustrating  attempts  to  teach  the  gospel  in  fam- 
ily home  evening  may  end  in  the  discovery  that  .  .  . 

CHILDREN  DO 
UNDERSTAND 

Do  you  ever  wonder  whether  family  home  eve- 
nings are  worth  the  time  and  effort?  Do  your  chil- 
dren sit  still  long  enough  to  even  understand  the 
lessons?  If  they  are  all  under  seven,  like  ours,  the 
following  thoughts  may  very  well  have  passed 
through  your  mind: 

"Why  not  wait  until  they're  old  enough  to  listen 
attentively  and  save  the  jangled  nerves  and  the 
wasted  preparation  time?  You  can't  teach  a  lesson 
when  the  children  are  squirming  all  over  the  chairs 
and  making  comments  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  topic." 

My  husband  and  I  would  have  nodded  in  agree- 
ment if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  incident  in  our  family 
about  a  year  ago. 

Greg  was  five,  Cathy  four,  and  Christine  not  yet 
one.  Our  family  evenings  seemed  to  be  a  chaotic  mix- 
ture of  attempts  to  teach  the  lesson  and  interjections 
such  as,  "Greg,  quit  standing  on  your  head  and  sit 
in  that  chair  right!"  "Cathy,  stop  teasing."  "Shhhhh, 
Christine."  "Jay,  should  I  put  the  baby  to  bed?" 

Many  times  we  wondered  if  it  was  all  a  waste  of 
time.  But  the  children  looked  forward  to  Monday 
night  each  week,  and  we  felt  that  the  evening  was 
well  spent  if  we  only  talked  and  played  with  them. 
So  we  kept  at  it. 

For  several  weeks  in  a  row  the  lessons  were  on 
fasting.  I  suppose  this  is  always  a  difficult  principle 
for  young  children  to  understand,  but  we  couldn't 


seem  to  reach  them  at  all.     We  tried  many  times. 

After  the  first  lesson,  we  asked  them  what  special 
thing  we  did  on  fast  Sunday.  Their  answer  was,  "We 
hurry  fast  to  get  to  Sunday  School  on  time."  Each 
week  we  reviewed  the  previous  lesson.  But  when 
we  asked  what  "fasting"  meant,  we  always  got  the 
same  answer:  "Hurrying  to  church." 

When  we  went  on  to  other  principles,  we  still 
allotted  five  minutes  or  so  of  each  lesson  to  discuss 
fasting.  But  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  seemingly 
wasted  discussion  on  the  subject,  we  simply  gave  up. 

Then  about  a  month  later,  my  husband  and  I 
were  in  the  midst  of  making  an  important  decision 
pertaining  to  his  job.  When  fast  Sunday  approached, 
we  decided  to  make  this  decision  the  subject  of  our 
fasting  and  prayers.  We  had  discussed  this  several 
times  in  front  of  the  children  but  hadn't  really 
thought  of  making  them  a  part  of  it — they  were  too 
young  to  understand. 

However,  that  Sunday  morning  when  we  called 
the  children  to  the  kitchen  for  their  breakfast,  both 
Greg  and  Cathy  wanted  to  know,  "Could  we  fast 
with  you  about  Daddy's  job?"  Surprised,  I  ques- 
tioned them  and  found  that  they  knew  fasting  meant 
going  without  food,  and  they  understood  several  of 
the  ideas  we  had  tried  so  hard  to  put  over.  How 
often  we  underestimate  the  ability  of  young  minds 
to  comprehend!  How  often  we  think  we  have  failed 
to  teach  them,  when  the  seeds  we  planted  only  need 
time  to  germinate  in  the  new  soil! 

We  can  testify  that  our  Prophet  knows  best  when 
he  counsels  that  we  should  all  hold  family  home  eve- 
nings! And  it  is  not  enough  just  to  do  things  with 
our  children  on  these  occasions.  Our  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  teach  them.  And  who  will  argue  that 
to  return  these  sweet  spirits  to  the  presence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  not  worth  our  time  and  our  un- 
tiring effort?  — DiAnne  T.  Shepherd.^ 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  November  9,  "Family  Finds  Joy  in 
Gospel  Understanding";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  November  16,  "Fast 
Day — a  Special  Day  for  Latter-day  Saints";  for  Course  25,  lessons 
of  October  5  and  12,  "Goodly  Parents"  and  "Obedience — a  Principle"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  4  and  5;  and  of  general 
interest.) 


*DiAnne  T.  Shepherd  and  her  husband  Jay  now  have  four  chil- 
dren and  live  in  the  Anaheim  (California)  Stake,  Buena  Park  Ward, 
where  she  serves  as  YWMIA  chorister  and  teacher  for  the  Family 
Relations  class.  Sister  Shepherd  also  uses  her  spare  time  to  write 
books  and  stories  for  children. 
Library  File  Reference:  FAMILY  HOME  EVENING. 
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When  Harry,  a  Jewish  boy,  married  Ruth,  a  Mormon 
girl,  he  felt  like  the  "odd  mavb''  at  her  Church  meet- 
ings.   He  never  suspected  he  would  end  up  .  .  . 

ODD  MAN  IN! 


by  Harry  L.  Glick'' 


September  18:  Mom  won't  come  to  my  wedding. 
She  says  Rabbi  (Grandfather)  Hirsch  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  I  was  marrying  a  Gen- 
tile. Let  him  spin.  It's  my  wedding,  my  bride,  my 
life.  Mom  shouldn't  worry:  Ruth's  not  an  active 
Mormon — knows  very  little  about  it.  Her  folks  know 
even  less;  but  still  they  don't  like  their  daughter 
marrying  a  Jewish  boy.  They  say  I'm  a  Gentile  .  .  . 
first  time  I've  ever  been  called  that!  I  can't  figure 
out  these  Mormons,  but  I  love  Ruth  anyway. 

My  last  single  Wednesday  ...  a  little  scary. 

September  19:  Milt  Wolfrom — best  best-man  a 
guy  ever  had.  He  insists  on  a  "bachelor's  breakfast" 
.  .  .  wants  to  see  if  I'll  chicken  out  of  the  wedding 
at  the  last  minute.  He's  the  only  bachelor  left  in  our 
gang.  I'll  miss  the  great  times  we  had — drag  racing, 
cycle  riding,  surfing.  .  .  . 

Last  single  Thursday  .  .  .  time  is  passing  fast. 

September  20:  Oi!  My  final  single  day! 

September  21:  Six  hours  to  go!  C'mon  Harry,  re- 
lax! My  first  tux — all  white.  I  look  like  a  milk  bottle. 


(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  October  19,  "Great  Gifts  of  the  Gospel"; 
for  Course  15,  lesson  of  November  9,  "Peter's  Testimony";  for  Course 
25,  lesson  of  September  14,  "What  Is  the  Book  of  Mormon?"  for 
Course  27,  lessons  of  October  5  and  November  23,  "The  Believing 
Heart"  and  "A  Guide  to  All  Truth";  for  Course  30,  lesson  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  "Jesus  still  Presides  Over  His  Church";  to  support  family 
home  evening  lesson  2;  and  of  general  interest.) 


Later:   Mom  did  come! 

The  ceremony  must  have  been  a  success — every- 
one cried. 

September  22:  We  made  a  clean  getaway  last 
night.  Milt  fouled  up  the  shivaree.  He  handcuffed 
Ruth  and  me  together!  Wish  I  had  a  photo  of  those 
"kidnappers'  "  faces.  I  had  to  saw  the  cuffs  off — 
Milt  forgot  to  give  me  the  key. 

September  23:  Ruth's  first  request:  "Mind  tak- 
ing me  to  Sunday  School?" 

My  first  answer:  "Okay,  honey." 

Mormons  aren't  bad  ...  a  little  clannish,  un- 
realistic, too  strict  .  .  .  quite  a  bit  like  us  Jews.  I'm 
glad  Ruth  doesn't  smoke.  It  sure  smells  up  a  place. 

September  27:  Jewish  Sabbath.  Sooooo? 

September  28 :  Mormon  Sabbath.    Sooooo? 

I  took  Ruth  to  Sunday  School.  Met  a  nice  old 
guy  there.  His  name  is  Bruce  Major  and  he  teaches 
the  adult  class.  He's  on  some  kind  of  mission  .  .  . 
seems  a  little  radical  .  .  .  nice  old  guy,  anyway. 

*Harry  L.  Glick,  born  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  is  an  architectural 
appraiser  for  the  Veterans  Administration.  Baptized  in  December, 
1947,  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree  from  Chouinard  Art  Institute, 
he  has  served  in  the  Church  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  bishop's 
counselor,  temple  ordinance  worker,  and  MIA  stake  superintendency 
member.  He  is  now  a  high  councilor  in  Mount  Olympus  (Utah) 
stake.  He  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Adams,  the  parents  of  five  children, 
are  members  of  the  East  Millcreek  14th  Ward. 
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September  29:  The  honeymoon's  over 
to  work. 


.  back 


October  5:  Another  Mormon  Sunday — kind  of 
dull.  Wonder  why  they  called  me  "brother."  I'm  not 
related  to  any  of  these  guys.  Next  Sunday  I'll  drop 
a  bomb  with  a  polygamy  question.  Well,  maybe  not; 
Ruth  is  starting  to  take  the  whole  thing  seriously. 

October  12 :  Mr.  Major  sure  is  friendly.  Lots  of  zip 
for  an  old  man.  He  really  knows  the  Bible.  .  .  Would 
have  been  fun  to  see  him  and  Grandfather  Hirsch 
tangle. 

October  19:  Ruth  cried  today — first  time  since 
our  wedding.  It  was  my  fault;  I  kidded  her  about 
Mormonism.  Who  am  I  to  kid  anyone  else  about 
what  they  believe?   I  won't  do  it  again. 

October  26:  "Mr." — oops,  pardon  me — "Brother" 
Major  gives  a  good  lesson  .  .  .  knows  more  about  the 
Jews  than  I  do.  Grandfather  Hirsch  would  have 
had  his  hands  full. 

November  2 :  Today  I  met  a  Mormon  missionary 
my  own  age.  Elder  Lyons  is  his  name.  He  must  be 
nuts  .  .  .  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  without 
pay.  "Better  he  should  go  to  college  yet." 

November  9:  Elder  Lyons  is  either  the  weirdest 
or  the  most  dedicated  guy  I've  ever  met.  He  never 
swears,  never  gets  mad,  just  wants  to  preach.  He 
worries  me  .  .  .  but  I  like  him. 

November  16:  Grandfather  Hirsch,  I  don't  think 
you'd  have  gotten  past  Isaiah  with  Brother  Major. 
He's  a  real  tiger.  I  watched  him  explain  Mormon- 
ism to  a  sectarian  minister  today.  The  minister 
ended  up  acting  like  he  didn't  believe  his  own  Bible. 

November  23:  Brother  Major  is  in  deeper  than 
Elder  Lyons.  He  sold  his  home,  land,  business,  every- 
thing, to  go  on  this  mission — his  third  one!  He 
thought  they  would  send  him  to  Scotland  where  he 
was  born.  He  didn't  want  a  mission  here  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  he  came  anyway  .  .  .  peculiar  old  fellow. 

November  30:  The  lesson  today  was  on  Jesus  as 
the  Christ.  I  can't  accept  it  .  .  .  not  after  what's 
been  done  to  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  ends 
here  for  me.  Sorry,  Brother  Major,  nothing  personal. 

December  7 :  Kept  my  promise  and  took  Ruth  to 
Sunday  School  again.  I  sat  in  Brother  Major's  class, 
but  filtered  him  out.   No  "Jesus"  for  me. 

December  8:  Brother  Major  visited  us  at  home 
today  .  .  .  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  hurt  my  feel- 
ings. How  did  he  find  out  I  turned  him  off?  I  didn't 
even  tell  Ruth.  He's  getting  like  a  second  grand- 
father. I  wish  I  could  accept  Jesus  just  to  make 
him  happy;  but  I'm  not  about  to. 


December  10:  Brother  Major  came  over  again. 
He  still  thinks  he  hurt  my  feelings,  so  I  gave  it  to 
him  straight — on  all  this  stuff  about  Jesus.  First 
time  I've  ever  seen  him  really  stopped  cold  .  .  .  hope 
I  didn't  hurt  his  feelings.  I'll  go  to  his  class  this 
Sunday  so  he  won't  think  I'm  sore  at  him. 

December  14:  The  strangest  day  in  my  entire  life 
...  it  all  began  in  Sunday  School. 

I  was  "filtering"  as  usual,  when  suddenly,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  Brother  Major  ground 
to  a  stop.  Tears  were  running  down  his  face,  and 
he  looked  point-blank  at  me.  For  a  minute  it  seemed 
as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  next.  Then  the  tears 
slowed;  he  straightened  up,  and  his  eyes  really 
locked  me  in.  I  thought  he  was  mad  enough  to  roar, 
but  instead,  in  a  voice  so  quiet  I  could  hardly  hear 
him,  he  said  he  knew  that  God  lived,  and  he  knew 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ.  ...  I  wish 
he  had  roared,  it  wouldn't  have  hit  me  nearly  as 
hard. 

It's  midnight  now,  and  I'm  still  awake.  How  does 
Brother  Major  know  that  God  lives  and  Jesus  is  the 
Christ?    I'd  settle  for  just  knowing  that  God  lives. 

December  15:  I  tried  to  corner  Elder  Lyons  on 
how  Brother  Major  knows  God  lives.  All  he  said 
was,  "He  asked  Him." 

What  kind  of  an  answer  is  that?  I  have  the 
feeling  Elder  Lyons  teUs  just  enough  of  the  story  to 
keep  you  worrying  about  what  he  hasn't  said. 
Doesn't  he  realize  I've  got  to  know? 

December  16:  How  dense  can  I  get?  Elder  Lyons 
dropped  the  key  right  in  my  lap,  and  I  nearly  missed 
it.  ...  7  can  ask  for  myself!  If  it  worked  for  Brother 
Major,  it  will  work  for  me.  Why  not,  what  can  I 
lose?  My  only  problem  is  figuring  out  the  right  way 
to  go  about  it.  How  do  you  ask  God  if  he's  really 
alive? 

December  17:  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  other 
way  of  finding  out,  so  tonight  I  prayed — hadn't 
tried  it  since  I  was  14.  Getting  started  seemed  a 
little  rough,  and  the  whole  thing  was  different  than 
ever  before.  This  time  I  tried  praying  to  Brother 
Major's  God — body  and  all.  It  must  have  been  the 
right  combination,  because  a  warm,  friendly  feeling 
came  over  me;  and  as  soon  as  I  finished,  the  whole 
puzzle  started  to  fit  together — the  prophet  Ezra 
bringing  the  Law  of  Moses  back  to  Jerusalem;  and 
afterwards,  the  priests  getting  it  so  twisted  up  with 
their  own  private  interpretations  that  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  the  real  thing.  I  didn't  even  mind  having 
Jesus  in  the  picture.  In  fact,  his  part  seemed  so 
natural  I  felt  stupid  about  the  way  I'd  shut  down 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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my  thinking  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned.  I'll 
have  to  learn  more  about  him. 

December  18:  Today  I  finished  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  guys  at  work  wondered 
why  I  was  reading  the  Bible  during  lunchtime.  like 
I  said  before,  it's  my  life. 

There  were  lots  of  answers  I  needed  about  Jesus 
and  about  the  Mormons,  so  I  prayed  to  Brother 
Major's  God  again.  No  doubt  about  it,  He  is  really 
there!  I  must  have  gone  to  him  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  day,  and  with  each  session 
I  felt  that  same  warmth  as  before — as  if  he  was  glad 
to  hear  from  me.  I  learned  something  else  too;  he 
expects  us  to  dig  a  little  on  our  own,  so  I  studied 
Elder  Lyons'  missionary  tracts.  The  Mormons  claim 
to  have  what  everyone  else  is  looking  for — a  two-way 
connection  with  the  heavens.  That's  what  gives  them 
so  much  go!  That's  why  all  the  Bruce  Majors  and 
Elder  Lyonses  don't  mind  selling  their  homes  or  de- 
laying their  educations.  They  can't  lose.  As  for  me, 
I  married  a  Mormon.   How  lucky  can  I  get! 

Since  baptism  is  the  way  in,  baptism  it's  going  to 
be.  The  choice  is  my  own,  and  I  know  I'm  right. 
Telling  this  to  Ruth  and  explaining  it  to  Mom  will 
be  two  very  separate  experiences.  I  still  don't  quite 
understand  how  praying  gives  me  such  a  positive 
feeling  when  I  make  a  correct  decision,  and  such  a 
dead-headed  sensation  when  I  don't;  but  it  works, 
and  that's  what  counts. 

Concerning  Jesus,  I  know  now  that  he  is  actually 
what  Brother  Major  says  he  is — the  Messiah. 

December  19:  I  told  Mom  the  truth.  She  took  it 
pretty  hard,  but  more  calmly  than  1  imagined — al- 
most as  if  she  were  expecting  it.  What  a  strange 
predicament— Mom  feeling  totally  crushed  and  Ruth 
walking  in  the  clouds  above  the  temple  spires! 

I  believe  I've  aged  ten  years  in  the  last  24  hours. 
This  is  growing  up  the  hard  way. 

There's  a  baptismal  service  for  tomorrow  evening, 


and  Elder  Lyons  said  he'd  reserve  a  place  for  me  if 
I  was  still  sure  of  everything.  We  had  a  long  gospel 
chat,  and  then  he  really  outdid  himself.  "Harry,"  he 
said,  ''there  are  lots  of  people  who  don't  like  Mor- 
mons, and  there  are  plenty  of  places  you  won't  be 
welcome  because  you're  a  Mormon.  Are  you  ready 
to  accept  this?" 

He's  still  looking  puzzled  because  my  answer  was 
only  a  smile.  He'd  have  to  be  Jewish  to  understand 
the  joke. 

December  20:  Elder  Lyons  baptized  me  today. 
I  never  thought  I  could  feel  so  peaceful  about  any- 
thing. 

December  21:  Confirmation  day  for  me — a  Mor- 
mon bar  mitzvah!  Also,  Brother  Major  ordained  me 
a  priest  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  He  said  I  was 
learning  the  gospel  at  an  amazing  rate.  I've  got  a 
long  way  to  go. 

December  25:  My  first  Christmas! — ^much  more 
expensive  than  Chanukah. 

March  23:  I  visited  relatives  and  friends  today. 

Milt  Wolfrom  is  engaged  now.  He  asked  me  what 
my  trouble  is;  he  says  I'm  different — and  I  don't 
swear  anymore.  He's  worried  about  me.  I  invited 
him  to  a  bachelor's  breakfast  and  agreed  to  tell  him 
all  about  it. 

January  5:  Ruth  and  I  are  sitting  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  annex.  The  endowment  session  starts 
in  a  little  while.  After  receiving  our  endowments  we 
will  be  sealed  "for  time  and  all  eternity." 

I  keep  thinking  of  Grandfather  Hirsch — of  how 
he  longed  to  visit  the  old  temple  wailing  wall  in 
Jerusalem  before  he  died.  Each  step  of  the  journey 
was  meticulously  planned;  but  he  never  made  the 
trip — heart  attack  at  age  68.  If  he  had  found  what 
I  did,  he  would  have  gladly  traded  those  68  years 
for  my  next  few  hours. 

Library  File  Reference:  CONVERSIONS  AND  CONVERTS, 


SINE  CERA  (without  wax)     (Concluded  from  page  324.) 

Student: 

When  I  compliment  someone,  I'm  going  to  be 
truthful.  If  I  can't  find  something  good  to  say  about 
someone  and  mean  what  I  say,  I'll  just  be  quiet. 

Student: 

I'm  going  to  avoid  gossip. 

Student: 

I'm  advertised,  usually,  at  least  by  my  parents, 
as  a  pretty  good  person.  This  week  I'm  going  to  try 
to  be  as  honest  as  my  mother  thinks  I  am — even  in 
little  things. 


Student: 

In  my  job  I'm  going  to  give  full  service  to  my 
employer  for  the  pay  I  get.  There'll  be  no  rocks  in 
my  strawberries  or  wax  in  my  sculpture. 

Evaluating  (Implied) 
Teacher: 

I  sincerely  admire  you  for  your  frank  discussion, 
and  your  commitments.  We'll  compare  notes  next 
week  on  our  progress.  Until  then,  remember,  we're 
trying  to  be  "sine  cera." 


Library  Pile  Reference:  CHARACTER. 
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Christ  and  tlie  Woman  of  Samaria 


BY  John  G.  Grover 

Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called 
Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph. 

Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus  therefore,  being 
wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well:  and  it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour. 

There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water: 
Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink. 

(For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to 
buy  meat.) 

Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto  him,  How 
is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans.  (John  4:5 ■'9.) 

After  preaching  to  eager  disciples  in  Judea,  Jesus  had 
"left  Judaea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  And  he 
must  needs  go  through  Samaria."  (John  4:3'4.) 

As  he  journeyed  northward  from  Judaea  to  Galilee, 
the  Lord  had  taken  the  road  along  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gerizin  to  a  place  where  it  splits  into  two  branches. 
The  road  to  the  north  is  the  long  way  to  Galilee,  but  it 
was  preferred  by  the  Jews  because  the  shorter  way  led 
through  Samaria,  whose  inhabitants  the  Jews  despised 
more  than  any  other  people.  But  Christ  had  taken  the 
direct  route. 

The  enmity  of  the  Jews  for  the  Samaritans  was  of 
long  standing.  It  had  begun  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
when  King  Shalmanezer  of  Assyria  became  angered  by 
reports  of  an  intrigue  brewing  against  him  in  Samaria. 
Moving  quickly  on  this  capital  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom, Shalmanezer  had  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  three 
years.  When  Shalmanezer  died  during  the  siege,  his 
place  had  been  taken  by  a  general  named  Sargon. 
Smashing  his  way  into  the  city,  Sargon  had  ordered  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  be  expatriated  into 
Persia  and  Media.  He  had  then  replaced  them  with  the 
people  of  Cuthah,  a  section  of  Persia. 

As  the  Cutheans  began  to  work  the  land,  a  great 
plague  had  befallen  them,  and  in  terror  they  had  called 
on  the  king  of  Assyria  to  send  back  the  Israelite  priests 
to  appease  the  God  of  the  land.  When  the  plague  im- 
mediately ceased,  the  Cutheans  had  begun  to  worship 
God,  but  they  had  not  forsaken  the  pagan  gods.  This, 
of  course,  had  set  the  Jews  against  them. 

These  people  of  mixed  Jewish  and  Persian  blood  and 
culture  were  now  called  Samaritans.  They  pursued  a 
policy  of  claiming  to  be  Jews  when  the  Jews  were  doing 
well,  and  yet  not  being  Jewish  when  it  was  not  to  their 
advantage.  The  flames  of  hatred  toward  the  Samaritans 
burned  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  the  "true"  Jews  living 
around  them.  To  have  any  dealings  with  the  Samaritans 


was  distasteful  to  these  people,  and  as  in  so  many  things, 
a  ritual  was  devised  to  cover  the  necessary  relations  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  As  James  E.  Talmage  explains: 

While  it  was  admitted  that  produce  from  a  field  in 
Samaria  was  not  unclean,  inasm.uch  as  it  sprang  directly 
from  the  soil,  such  produce  became  unclean  if  subjected 
to  any  treatment  at  Samaritan  hands.  Thus,  grapes  and 
grain  might  be  purchased  from  Samaritans,  but  neither 
wine  nor  flour  manufactured  therefrom  by  Samaritan 
labor.^ 

It  was  because  of  all  this  that  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well  was  amazed  that  Christ  should  ask  her  to 
give  him  a  drink. 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  If  thou  knewest 
the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give 
me  to  drink;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep:  from  whence  then 
hast  thou  that  living  water?     / 

Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave 
us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children, 
and  his  cattle? 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her.  Whosoever  drink" 
eth  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again: 

But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  give  me  this  water, 
that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw.  (John 
4:1045.) 

In  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  surrounding  area  "liv- 
ing water"  referred  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  a 
stream  or  spring  and  was  preferred  to  water  from  a 
well.  Not  perceiving  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Savior's 
words,  the  woman  wanted  some  of  this  wonderful  water 
which  would  relieve  her  of  the  daily  task  of  going  to 
the  well. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come 
hither. 

The  woman  answered  and  said,  I  have  no  husband. 
Jesus  said  unto  her.  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have  no  hus' 
band: 

For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands;  and  he  whom  thou 
now  hast  is  not  thy  husband:  in  that  saidst  thou  truly. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou 
art  a  prophet. 


1  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  page  173. 

(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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Christ  and  the  Woraan  of  Saraaria 


(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture.) 


Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain;  and  ye 
say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me,  the 
hour  Cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 

Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we  know  what  we 
worship:  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth:  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 

God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  Messias 
cometh,  which  is  called  Christ:  when  he  is  come,  he 
will  tell  us  all  things. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he. 
(John  4:16-26.) 

In  a  marvelous  manifestation  of  his  divinity,  the 
Lord  had  called  attention  to  the  unwholesome  life  the 
woman  was  living.  Perhaps  elated  that  a  prophet  should 
sojourn  among  the  people  whom  all  Jews  shunned,  the 
woman  mentioned  Mt.  Gerizin  where  her  ancestors  had 
worshipped.  The  Samaritans  were  quite  sensitive  about 
this  mountain.  They  did  not  accept  the  same  scripture 
as  the  Jews,  because  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets  had 
dealt  rather  harshly  with  the  Samaritans.  The  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  called  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  on 
Gerizin,  thus  implying  that  this  mountain  was  the  cen- 
tral  shrine  of  the  chosen  people.  The  Samaritans  also 
claimed  that  this  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
had  been  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac,  and  where  Mel- 
chizedek  had  met  Abraham.  These  claims,  of  course, 
only  served  to  further  alienate  them  from  the  Jews. 

The  Jews,  in  turn,  pointed  to  the  pagan  practices  of 
the  Samaritans  and  their  readiness  to  persecute  and  con- 
spire against  the  Jews  as  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of 
any  claim  to  kinship  with  the  chosen  people. 

Dispelling  any  misconception  the  woman  may  have 
had,  the  Lord  told  her  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  "sal- 
vation is  of  the  Jews." 

As  though  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  the  woman 
said  that  when  the  Messiah  came  he  would  tell  the 
world  the  truth  of  these  matters  and  of  all  things.  But 
the  Savior  closed  the  door  on  this  type  of  evasion  by 
affirming  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  whom  she  spoke. 

The  woman  then  left  her  waterpot,  and  went  her 
way  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the  men. 

Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever 
1  did:  is  not  this  the  Christ? 


Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him. 
(John  4:28-30.) 

The  change  in  the  woman  was  immediately  evident 
as  she  went  excitedly  into  the  city  to  proclaim  the 
Christ. 

And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on 
him  for  the  saying  of  the  woman,  which  testified.  He 
told  me  all  that  ever  1  did. 

So  when  the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  him,  they 
besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  with  them:  and  he 
abode  there  two  days. 

And  many  more  believed  because  of  his  own  word; 

And  said  unto  the  woman,  }^ow  we  believe,  not  be- 
cause of  thy  saying:  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

}^ow  after  two  days  he  departed  thence,  and  went 
into  Galilee.  (John  4:39-43.) 

It  is  interesting,  and  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
honesty  of  heart  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  Holy 
Land,  that  many  Samaritans  did  not  seem  to  need  great 
miracles  and  signs  to  believe  the  Lord.  The  simple  testi- 
mony of  one  woman  was  enough  to  bring  them  to  seek 
the  Savior.  We  are  not  told  of  any  great  works  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  at  Samaria,  but  rather  that  "many 
more  believed  because  of  his  own  word."  (John  4:4L) 

It  would  be  unreasonable  and  unfair  to  say  that  the 
Samaritans  found  it  easier  to  accept  Christ  simply  b^j. 
cause  they  were  Samaritans;  and  yet  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  despised  people,  strangers  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  as  it  were,  surely  must  have  contributed  to 
a  humility  not  to  be  found  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  and  the  priestly  class  of 
the  Jews  had  led  many  away  with  their  sophistries  and 
rituals  and  their  concern  with  worldly  things.  These 
men,  the  keepers  of  the  law,  should  have  been  the  first 
to  recognize  the  Christ;  and  yet  they  were  the  ones  who 
crucified  him.  The  Lord's  message  was  always  received 
most  readily  by  those  who  were  not  of  the  aristocratic 
segment  of  Jewish  society,  and  certainly  the  Samaritans 
could  not  be  counted  among  this  last  group. 

Among  this  ancient  covenant  people,  as  among  all 
peoples,  those  who  most  readily  accepted  the  Christ 
were  not  those  caught  up  in  the  philosophies  and  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  but  rather  those  who  were  simple 
and  humble  in  their  faith  and  in  their  desire  to  know 
of  God. 


(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  December  14,  "At  Jacob's  Well";  for  Course  27, 
lessons  of  September  14  and  October  19,  "Walking  in  His  Steps"  and  "Re- 
newal of  the  Soul";  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  December  7,  "The  Earthly  Min- 
istry of  Jesus";  and  of  general  interest.) 

Library  File  Reference:  JESUS  CHRIST  -  DIVINITY. 


In  the  little  meetinghouse  in  tiuntsville  where 
the  McKay  family  went  to  church  there  hung 
a  picture  of  President  John  Taylor,  Under  it, 
in  gold  letters,  were  the  words  shown  below: 


THE  RINQDOM  QP  6BD 
ami  QR  NQTHINQ 


These  words  made  a  great  impression  upon 
young  David  0.  McKay.  His  constant  resolve 
and  determination  was  to  serve  the  Lord  fully 
and  completely  throughout  his  life.  To  his 
Heavenly  Father  and  his  parents  he  was  .  .  . 

DAVID 

A  Boy  of  Promise 


A  Flannetboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


In  Huntsville,  Utah,  young  David  O.  McKay  lived 
with  his  father  and  mother,  his  three  brothers  and 
four  sisters.  They  were  a  large  and  happy  family. 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  November  16,  "Thank  You  for  Parents 
and  Other  Helpers";  for  Course  5,  lesson  of  October  26,  "Family 
Members  Work  Together  in  the  Home";  for  Course  7,  lessons  of 
November  9  and  16,  "Family  Finds  Joy  in  Gospel  Understanding"  and 
"Blessings  Come  to  a  Family";  for  Course  9,  lessons  of  September  21 
and  November  23,  "The  Power  of  Faith"  and  "A  Latter-day  Saint 
Pays  Tithing";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  October  19,  "The  Child  of 
Promise";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October  5,  "Goodly  Parents"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  4;    and   of  general  interest.) 


Once  when  David  was  a  baby,  just  learning  to 
walk,  his  uncle,  who  was  visiting  the  McKay  home, 
made  a  teasing  remark  to  David.  He  meant  it  to  be 
funny,  but  David's  mother  didn't  think  of  it  that 
way.  Quickly  she  picked  up  the  little  boy  and  cud- 
dled him  to  her  cheek.  ''Don't  talk  like  that  to  him," 
she  said.  "You  do  not  know,  he  may  be  an  apostle 
some  day!"  And  one  day  he  became  an  apostle,  be- 
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cause  our  Heavenly  Father  chose  him  to  be  one. 
[End  of  Scene  7,] 

When  David  was  a  Uttle  older,  his  father  was 
called  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Scotland.  Brother  Mc- 
Kay did  not  want  to  leave  his  family,  but  he  knew 
the  Lord  had  called  him  through  the  Church  author- 
ities, and  he  wanted  to  take  the  gospel  to  others. 
So  he  made  plans  to  go. 

Before  he  left,  Brother  McKay  talked  with  his 
son  David.  "David,"  he  said,  "while  I  am  away  on 
this  mission,  you  will  be  the  man  of  the  house.  It 
will  be  up  to  you  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  your 
mother  or  to  any  of  the  family." 

David  tried  to  be  brave  and  wonderful  like  his 
father,  but  he  was  only  a  very  young  boy.  [End  of 
Scene  //.] 

One  night  while  his  father  was  gone,  David  had 
a  dream  about  Indians.  It  was  so  real  that  he  be- 
came dreadfully  frightened.  It  seemed  that  those 
Indians  were  right  in  the  house.  Then,  on  another 
night,  he  heard  noises  around  the  house  and  felt 
sure  there  were  burglars.  He  knew  his  mother  would 
be  frightened  too  if  she  heard  them,  and  he  hoped 
that  she  would  not.  As  he  lay  there  wide  awake, 
with  his  brother  Thomas  sleeping  by  his  side,  he  de- 
cided to  do  what  his  parents  had  taught  him  to  do 
— pray.  He  had  always  said  his  prayers  kneeling  at 
his  bedside,  so  he  felt  that  now  too  he  must  get  out 
of  bed  and  kneel  down  to  pray.  Climbing  out  of  bed 
was  a  terrible  test;  it  took  all  his  strength  and  will- 
power because  he  was  so  frightened.   But  he  did  it! 

As  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  he 
prayed  earnestly  and  with  real  faith.  Then,  just  as 
clearly  as  one  person  speaks  aloud  to  another,  he 
heard  a  voice  say  to  him,  "Don't  be  afraid.  Nothing 
will  hurt  you."  David  then  climbed  back  into  bed 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  [End  of  Scene  III.] 

In  the  days  when  David  was  growing  up,  people 
on  farms  often  paid  their  tithing  with  one  tenth  of 
whatever  they  raised.  If  they  had  animals,  every 
tenth  animal  was  given  to  the  bishop  for  tithing. 
Sometimes  it  was  every  tenth  egg  or  every  tenth 
bushel  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

One  day  after  his  father  had  returned  from  his 
mission,  and  David  had  grown  a  little  older,  David 
and  his  brother  Thomas  were  out  in  the  field  loading 
hay  onto  their  wagon.  Every  time  the  wagon  was  full, 
they  would  take  it  to  the  barn  and  unload  it  there. 
After  they  had  taken  the  ninth  load,  the  two  boys 
went  back  to  the  part  of  the  meadow  where  they  had 
been  working  and  started  to  load  more  hay.  But 
then  they  heard  their  father  call  out,  "No,  boys! 
Drive  over  to  the  higher  ground.  The  hay  is  better 
there.  It  has  timothy  and  redtop  in  it." 


Not  wanting  to  move,  David  called  back  to  his 
father,  "Let  us  take  the  hay  from  here." 

But  the  father  had  a  better  thought.  "No,  David," 
he  said,  "this  is  the  tenth  load,  and  the  best  is 
none  too  good  for  the  Lord."   [End  of  Scene  IV.'] 

After  David  0.  McKay  became  a  man,  he  was 
chosen  by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  be  an  apostle. 
Then,  one  day  several  years  later,  he  was  chosen  to 
be  the  President  and  Prophet  of  the  Lord's  Church 
— The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  1952  President  McKay  was  visiting  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  near  the  Russian  border.  While  he  was 
there,  he  heard  of  a  dear  sister  whose  husband  and 
eldest  son  had  died.  This  sister  had  no  home  of  her 
own  and  not  even  enough  to  eat.  She  was  very  sick 
and  could  not  go  to  Berlin  to  see  the  Prophet. 

However,  this  good  lady  did  have  two  other  chil- 
dren— a  little  boy  of  12  years  and  a  little  girl  of  10. 
The  mother  wanted  very  much  for  them  to  see  Presi- 
dent McKay  while  he  was  visiting.  With  great  faith 
she  said  to  the  missionaries,  "I  know  if  I  send  my 
children  to  shake  hands  with  President  McKay,  and 
then  take  their  hands  in  mine  when  they  come  home 
— if  I  can  only  hold  their  little  hands  in  mine — I 
know  I  shall  get  better." 

And  so  some  of  the  good  saints  bought  new  cloth- 
ing for  the  children.  The  missionaries  furnished 
money  for  their  trip.  The  children  were  thrilled  and 
excited,  as  they  traveled  to  see  the  Prophet. 

Someone  told  President  McKay  about  these  two 
children,  and  he  anxiously  looked  for  them  among 
the  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  the  meeting. 
After  the  meeting,  President  McKay  shook  hands 
with  all  2,600  people  who  were  there.  When  the  two 
little  children  came  to  him,  he  shook  hands  with 
them  and  for  a  moment  held  their  hands.  Then  tak- 
ing a  clean  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he 
said,  "Will  you  take  this  handkerchief  to  your  moth- 
er with  my  blessing?" 

The  children  were  delighted.  They  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  Prophet — President  David  0.  McKay 
— and  he  had  given  them  his  handkerchief  with  his 
blessing  to  take  to  their  mother.  So  pleased  were  they 
that  they  would  not  shake  hands  with  anyone  else, 
for  they  did  not  want  to  touch  anyone  with  their 
hands  until  after  they  got  back  to  their  mother. 
[End  of  Scene  V.] 

When  they  returned  home,  their  mother  was 
grateful  that  they  had  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  shaking  hands  with  President  McKay.  The  chil- 
dren laid  their  hands  on  their  mother's;  then  they 
gave  her  President  McKay's  gift — his  handkerchief 
with  his  blessing. 

From  that  time  on  she  began  to  get  better,  for 
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she  had  been  blessed  by  a  servant  of  God.  lEnd  of 
Scene  VI.] 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Key  fo  Flannelboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;  BM— Book  of  Mormon;  NT— New 
Testament;  CH — Church  History;  ML — Modern  Life; 
PGP — Pearl  of  Great  Price;  DC — Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Characters   and    Props    Needed   for   This    Presentation    Are: 

Jennette  McKay   (President  McKay's  mother)   with  young 

David  in  her  arms  (ML78) . 
David's  uncle  (ML79). 

David  McKay,  President  McKay's  father  (ML80) . 
David  as  a  young  boy  (ML81) . 
David  praying  at  bedside  while  his  brother  Thomas  sleeps 

(ML82). 
David  and  Thomas  pitching  hay  (ML83). 
President  David  O.  McKay  (ML84) . 
A  brother  and  sister  receiving  a  handkerchief  and  blessing 

from  President  McKay  (ML85). 
The  boy  and  girl  giving  their  sick  mother  the  handkerchief 

and  blessing  (ML86) . 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  The  living  room  in  the  McKay  home  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Utah. 


Action:  David  O.  McKay  is  a  young  child  in  his  moth- 
er's arms.  His  uncle  has  made  a  teasing  remark, 
and  his  mother  has  picked  him  up  as  she  makes 
her  reply. 

Scene  H: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  David  and  his  father  are  talking.  The  father  is 

going  on  a  mission.   He  tells  David  to  be  the  man 

of  the  house  while  he  is  away. 

Scene  HI: 

Scenery:  David's  bedroom. 

Action:  As  Thomas  sleeps,  David  kneels  by  the  bed- 
side in  his  nightclothes,  praying. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  in  a  field  of  hay. 

Action:  David  and  Thomas  are  pitching  hay  onto  their 
wagon.  Their  father  calls  and  tells  them  to  go  where 
the  better  hay  is,  since  this  is  the  tenth  load  and 
it  belongs  to  the  Lord. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Interior  of  a  meetinghouse  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Action:  A  young  girl  and  boy  receive  a  handkerchief 

and  blessing  for  their  mother  from  President  McKay. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:  A  bedroom  scene. 

Action:  The  two  children  give  their  sick  mother  Presi- 
dent McKay's  handkerchief  and  blessing. 


Library  File  Reference:  McKAY,  DAVID  O. 


A   LIBERAL   EDUCATION 


That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable 
of; 

— whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold-logic  engine, 
with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth 
working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind; 


— whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  laws  of  its  operations; 

— one  who  is  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel 
by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience; 

— ^who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  art;  to  hate  all  vileness;  and  to  respect 
others  as  himself.  — Thomas  Huxley.* 


*Reprinted   from   Sunshine  Magazine,    September,    1968,    page    2. 
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Superintendents 


Time  to  Appraise 
Perforixiance 


When  this  issue  of  The  Instruc- 
tor appears,  the  Sunday  Schools 
will  have  been  launched  into  the 
1969-1970  school  year.  In  their 
next  planning  meeting,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  each  superin- 
tendency  could  well  reappraise 
their  own  Sunday  School  in  the 
following  matters: 

1.  The  teaching  faculty: 

Is  there  a  teacher  for  every  class? 
Has  the  superintendency  talked 
with  each  individual  teacher  about 
his  standard  of  performance?  Has 
each  teacher  written  a  standard  of 
performance  and  compared  his 
actual  teaching  preparation  with 
his  written  standard? 

There  will  be  new  teachers  who 
have  never  heard  of  writing  a  stan- 
dard of  performance.  Now  is  the 
time  to  suggest  that  they  set  down 
on  paper  a  detailed  analysis  of  how 
well  they  plan  to  do  their  teaching 
and  to  what  degree  of  excellence 
they  plan  to  fulfill  their  calling.  If 
they  wish  the  superintendency  to 
confer  with  them  about  their  writ- 
ten standards,  they  should  be  told 
to  ask  for  a  conference. 

2.  Teacher  Training: 

How  many  eleven-week  teacher 
training  courses  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  ward?  Is  a  new  one 
in  operation  now?  Have  all  mem- 
bers of  the  superintendency  taken 
the  course?  If  they  have  not,  they 
should  register  as  soon  as  they  can 
do  so  without  displacing  a  prospec- 
tive teacher.  Every  member  of  the 
superintendency  is  a  supervisor. 
After  taking  this  course  he  should 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
know  what  teaching  traits  to  look 
for  and  how  to  help  the  teachers 
for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

3.  Texts: 

Unfortunately,  for  various  rea- 


sons, some  of  the  texts  wiU  not  be 
available  in  time  for  the  beginning 
of  the  courses.  In  these  circum- 
stances, are  the  superintendency 
berating  others,  or  are  they  work- 
ing with  the  teachers  to  help  them 
prepare  substitute  lessons  pending 
arrival  of  the  texts?  Class  members 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  being  given  stopgap  ma- 
terial. Rather,  the  well-prepared 
teacher  will  make  them  aware  that 
they  are  receiving  worthwhile  prep- 
aration for  the  course. 
4.    Faculty  meeting: 

Has  the  first  faculty  meeting  of 
the  school  year  been  so  prepared 
that  the  teachers  attending  will 
feel  they  have  received  and  con- 
tributed much  of  value  and  that 
they  must  not  miss  any  future 
meetings? 

If  the  faculty  meeting  is  well 
prepared  and  well  presented  but 
not  well  attended,  careful  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  the 
hour  set  is  the  most  convenient  for 
all  the  faculty.  Some  wards  favor 
a  weekday  evening  session  at  some- 
one's home,  with  a  social  appended; 
some  favor  meetings  on  Sunday 
after  sacrament  meeting;  others 
the  hour  of  7:00  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Business  and  announcements  at 
faculty  meeting  should  be  brief  so 
that  the  teachers  will  appreciate 
the  superintendent's  efficiency. 
The  announcements  should  be  lim- 
ited to  those  of  interest  to  the 
whole  faculty.  Individual  assign- 
ments can  be  taken  care  of  on  a 
personal-contact  basis. 

The  real  purpose  of  faculty  meet- 
ing is  in-service  teacher  develop- 
ment. Every  teacher  needs  it;  every 
teacher  will  benefit  if  a  good  teach- 
er trainer  presents  the  lesson. 


5.  Pupil  placement: 

The  classes  wiU  Jiave  advanced 
as  an  entity  from  one  course  to  the 
next.  Have  the  superintendency 
and  teachers  checked  to  see  that 
each  child  is  in  the  proper  class 
with  his  day-school  mates?  Or  are 
two  or  three  shy  children  remain- 
ing out  of  place,  unhappy,  because 
they  are  not  with  their  friends? 
Alert  superintendents  will  help 
teachers  recognize  and  avoid  this 
problem, 

6.  Reverence: 

Is  the  worship  service  completely 
prepared  in  the  planning  meeting 
so  that  it  can  proceed  without  any 
last-minute  conversation  before  the 
congregation?  Reverence  in  the 
congregation  is  directly  related  to 
the  decorum  of  the  officers  sitting 
before  them.  A  well-planned  wor- 
ship service  is  conducted  by  noth- 
ing more  than  an  occasional  nod. 
When  the  congregation  sees  the 
bishopric  and  superintendency 
sitting  quietly  in  their  places  as 
the  devotional  prelude  commences, 
they  will  respond  with  silent  at- 
tention. 

7.  The  Sunday  School  Objective: 
Finally,  the  reappraisal  should 

include  a  study  of  the  Siuiday 
School  objective:  to  teach  the  gos- 
pel. All  members  of  the  superin- 
tendency and  all  members  of  their 
staff  are  teachers,  not  only  through 
what  they  say  to  the  class  mem- 
bers Sunday  morning,  but  through 
their  every  act  during  the  week — 
yes,  through  every  thought — ^be- 
cause their  thoughts  determine 
how  they  act,  and  their  actions 
determine  how  effective  their  in- 
fluence will  be  on  those  who  are 
looking  to  them  for  guidance.  The 
inspiration  of  good  leadership  car- 
ries  down  through   the   teaching 
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staff  to  the  pupils.  Many  a  small 
child  begins  by  regarding  the  su- 
perintendent as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  The  superintendent's  ac- 
tions should  be  as  circumspect  as 


responsibility   is    the   teaching   of    of  the  superintendency's  standards 
the  gospel.  The  planning  meeting     of  performance.  The  Sunday  School 
should  be  directed  at  all  times  with     ^-^y  ^e  improved  as  a  result, 
this  in  mind. 

— General  Superintendent 


In  effect,  this  planning  meeting 


if  he  were  the  head.  His  primary     will  be  a  reappraisal  and  revision 


David  Lawrence  McKay. 


Memorized   Recitations- 


for  November  2,  1969 

The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  11  and  17  respectively  dur- 
ing September  and  October,  1969, 
and  each  recited  in  unison  by  the 
corresponding  class  during  Sunday 
School  worship  service  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1969. 

Course  11: 

(As  he  is  bodily  attacked  by 
false  accusers  at  his  trial  for  blas- 
phemy, Stephen,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sees  a 
vision  of  God  the  Father  and  his 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Where  To  Obfciin  PIER  Cards 

Q.  Where  may  we  obtain  the 
pocket-sized  cards  which  define  the 
PIER  program? 

— Garden  Grove  Stake. 

A.  PIER  program  cards  are  ob- 
tainable in  packets  of  100  from 
Church  Distribution  Center  as  out- 
lined on  the  catalog  sheet,  for  a 
price  of  $1.00  per  packet. 

PromoHng   Courses  7  and  8 

Q.  When  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  chapel  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate all  children  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  age,  is  it  appropri- 
ate during  the  year  to  advance  the 
older  children  (Courses  7  and  8)  to 
the  senior  Sunday  School  to  relieve 
overcrowded  conditions? 

— Roy  North  Stake. 

A.  When  it  is  desirable  to  im- 
prove orderhness  and  reverence  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  worship 
service   by  relieving   overcrowded 


son  Jesus  Christ,  standing  together 
in  glory.) 

"But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  looked  up  stedfastly  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  — Acts  7:55. 

Course  17: 

(Amos  reminds  us  that  people 
on  earth  will  always  be  forewarned 
of  things  to  come  through  God's 
spokesmen,  the  prophets.) 

"Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing,  but  he  revealeth  his  secret 
unto  his  servants  the  prophets." 

— Amos  3:7. 


conditions,  transferring  these  stu- 
dents to  the  senior  Sunday  School 
may  be  effected  at  any  time.  The 
students  then  become  members  of 
the  senior  Sunday  School  and  the 
teachers  members  of  the  senior 
Sunday  School  faculty. 

Sacrament  May  Be  Omitted 

Q.  May  the  sacrament  be  omit- 
ted in  Sunday  School  where  exten- 
sive travel  requires  the  sacrament 
meeting  to  immediately  follow  the 
Sunday  School? 

— Garden  Grove  Stake. 

A.  In  areas  where  the  sacrament 
service  always  immediately  follows 
Sunday  School,  the  sacrament  ser- 
vice in  Sunday  School  may  be 
omitted,  not  only  on  fast  Sunday 
but  on  all  Sundays.  Any  modifica- 
tion of  the  sacrament  in  Sunday 
School  should  be  with  the  approval 
and  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop. 

— The  General  Superintendency . 


COMING   EVENTS 

September  7, 1969 
Class  Advancement 
New  Courses  Begin 


September  14,  1969 

Pre- Service  Teacher  Training 

Course  begins 

(See  superintendent's  article, 
July  issue,  page  250.) 


September  21, 1969 
Budget  Fund  Sunday 


October  2,  3, 4,  5, 1969 

Sunday  School 

Departmental  Sessions 

(General  Conference) 


Octobers,  4, 5, 1969 
General  Conference 


October  2-4,  1969 
Sunday  School  Media  Fair 


October  3, 1969 

Sunday  School  Conference 

(General  Session) 


October  4, 1969 
Instructor  Breakfast 
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Teacher  Development  Lesson  for  Faculty  Meeting 

THE  DISCIPLINED 
TEACHER 

by  Joseph  F,  McConkie* 

A  master  teacher  once  suggested  that  99  percent  of  all  classroom 
problems  are  teacher-caused.  As  startling  as  this  statement  seems, 
upon  careful  reflection  one  realizes  that  many  classroom  problems 
can  be  avoided  by  the  well- disciplined  teacher.  Taking  our  atten- 
tion, then,  from  the  usual  discussion  of  student-centered  discipline, 
let  us  consider  three  factors  in  disciplined  teaching:  discipline  in 
preparation,  discipline  in  presentation,  and  discipline  in  conclusion. 


DISCIPLINED    PREPARATION 

Through  revelation  the  Lord  has  made  it  clear 
that  there  is  only  one  acceptable  way  for  us  to  teach 
the  gospel  and  that  is  by  the  Spirit: 

...  The  Spirit  shall  be  given  unto  you  by  the 
prayer  of  faith;  and  if  ye  receive  not  the  Spirit  ye 
shall  not  teach.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:14.) 

The  Lord's  direction  to  Hyrum  Smith,  in  response 
to  his  desire  to  teach  the  gospel,  was  to  keep  the 
commandments  with  all  his  **might,  mind  and 
strength"  and  to  "seek  not  to  declare  my  word,  but 
first  seek  to  obtain  my  word."  If  he  did  this,  Hyrum 
was  promised,  "You  shall  have  my  Spirit  and  my 
word,  yea,  the  power  of  God  unto  the  convincing  of 
men."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:20,  21.) 

These  instructions  and  this  promise  are  appli- 
cable to  all  of  us  who  desire  to  teach  the  gospel.  The 
formula,  then,  for  getting  the  Spirit  is:  1.  praying  in 
faith,  2.  keeping  the  commandments,  and  3.  studying 
the  scriptures.  This  last  ingredient  is  important.  We 
should  realize  that  gospel  knowledge  is  not  dispensed 
from  the  heavens  solely  because  of  the  power  of  our 
prayers  or  the  righteousness  of  our  lives.  The  Lord 
expects  us  to  study! 

The  immediate  source  of  most  student  discipline 
problems  is  lack  of  interest  in  the  lesson.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  hold  the  attention  of  young 
people  when  lessons  are  constructed  around  concepts 
that  will  "help  them  in  their  later  lives."  Remember, 
their  "later  lives"  are  determined  by  what  they  do 


*  Joseph  F.  McConkie  is  an  LDS  chaplain  now  serving  in  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  and  formerly  in  Vietnam.  After  completing  a  mis- 
sion in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (1960-62)  he  took  his  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees  at  Brigham  Young  University,  then  taught  seminary  for  a 
year.  He  has  been  a  bishop's  counselor,  a  district  president  in  Viet- 
nam, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  high  council  in  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Stake.  His  wife  is  Brenda  Kempton.  They  have  one  child 
and  are  members  of  the  Dix-McGuire  Branch. 


now.  Too  frequently  in  our  teaching  we  place  the 
reward  of  obedience  an  eternity  away.  Today  is  part 
of  eternity.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  important  part, 
for  it  determines  what  tomorrow  will  be. 

If  a  lesson  has  been  carefuUy  tailored  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  and  challenges  of  students,  and 
if  it  is  one  in  which  students  can  become  involved, 
this  basic  threat  to  discipline  will  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Therefore,  after  studying  the  lesson,  deter- 
mine your  method  of  presentation  by  asking  yourself 
the  following  questions:  "Why  am  I  teaching  this? 
Does  this  material  have  application  in  the  lives  of 
my  students?  How  can  I  best  help  them  make  these 
concepts  a  meaningful  part  of  their  lives  right  now?" 
The  spiritually  disciplined  teacher  will  not  wait  until 
Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday  morning  to  make  this 
kind  of  preparation. 

Increased  self-confidence  comes  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  properly  prepared  and  that  you 
are  talking  about  something  that  is .  personally  im- 
portant to  the  students.  This  confidence  will  be 
sensed  by  them;  but  even  more  important,  it  will 
free  you  from  over- dependence  on  the  manual  or 
notes  and  enable  you  to  center  your  attention  on 
the  students  instead  of  on  what  you  are  going  to  say 
next.  This  is  important  in  creating  an  environment 
in  which  you  can  respond  to  the  Spirit.  It  enables  you 
to  become  sensitive  to  the  manner  in  which  your  class 
members  are  reacting,  understanding,  or  responding 
to  the  concepts  you  are  attempting  to  teach.  Your 
success  or  failure  will  be  determined,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, by  the  way  you  react  to  their  responses, 

DISCIPLINED    PRESENTATION 

In  presenting  a  lesson  there  are  many  ways  for 
the  undisciplined  teacher  to  stray  from  the  path  that 
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leads  to  his  objective.  One  of  the  most  common 
temptations  is  to  speculate  on  matters  about  which 
the  Lord  has  said  very  little.  The  discipHned  teacher 
has  the  courage  to  say,  "I  don't  know,"  and  leave 
it  at  that.  As  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said,  "It 
is  no  discredit  to  our  inteUigence  or  to  our  integrity 
to  say  frankly  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  speculative 
questions,  'I  don't  know.'  ^ 

This  brings  us  to  another  danger,  that  of  mis- 
quoting. The  disciplined  teacher  will  be  sure  of  his 
sources  and  will  also  make  every  effort  to  determine 
whether  a  statement  properly  represents  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  or  is  merely  the  opinion  of  the  author. 
On  this  matter  the  Bishop's  Handbook  gives  this 
instruction:  Care  should  be  exercised  in  accepting 
any  extreme  statements,  allegedly  made  by  one  of 
the  General  Authorities,  without  verifying  them  with 
the  First  Presidency/ 

Gospel  hobbies — the  special  or  exclusive  empha- 
sis of  one  principle  of  the  gospel — should  also  be 
avoided  by  teachers.  On  this  matter  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith  said: 

Hobbies  give  to  those  who  encourage  them  a  false 
aspect  of  the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer;  they  distort 
and  place  out  of  harmony  its  principles  and  teach- 
ings. The  point  of  view  is  unnatural.  Every  prin- 
ciple and  practice  revealed  from  God  is  essential  to 
man's  salvation,  and  to  place  any  one  of  them  unduly 
in  front,  hiding  and  dimming  all  others,  is  unwise  and 
dangerous;  it  jeopardizes  our  salvation,  for  it  darkens 
our  minds  and  beclouds  our  understandings/ 

Since  it  is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  respond 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  class,  this  may  mean 
occasionally  spending  more  time  with  certain  con- 
cepts and  less  time  with  others  than  had  originally 
been  planned.  At  the  same  time  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  complete  properly  each  lesson  and  even- 
tually the  entire  course  of  study.  The  history  of  the 
Church,  for  instance,  does  not  end  with  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  or  the  arrival  of  the 
saints  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  though  often  we  do 
not  get  past  these  events  in  our  Church  history 
classes.  Over-emphasis  of  certain  topics  does  an 
injustice  to  the  students. 

The  display  of  irrelevant  knowledge  also  leads 
away  from  the  accomplishment  of  your  objective.  To 
tell  a  class  everything  you  know  on  a  subject  is  not 
always  wise  or  necessary.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have 
something  in  reserve  in  case  someone  asks  a  ques- 
tion. It  gets  a  little  uncomfortable  to  be  continually 


iJoseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1961;  page  9. 

"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  General  Hand- 
book  of  Instructions,  Number  20,  1968;    page  163. 

^Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  pages  116,  117.  • 


standing  at  the  brink  of  your  knowledge,  especially 
since  there  is  usually  someone  present  who  is  anxious 
to  entice  you  to  take  one  more  step. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  temptation  of  the  teacher 
struggling  to  maintain  the  attention  of  his  class  is 
the  use  of  the  sensational  story.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these,  of  very  questionable  origin,  continually 
being  circulated  throughout  the  Church.  They  usual- 
ly claim  some  unverified  event  for  a  source  and  are 
often  based  on  "prophecies"  supposedly  made  by 
Joseph  Smith,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  or  a  bishop  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  These  are  not  teaching 
tools:  stability  and  testimony  are  not  built  on  sen- 
sational stories.  Direction  for  us  from  the  Prophet 
is  dispensed  through  proper  priesthood  channels. 
Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  messages  of 
the  General  Authorities  in  stake  and  general  confer- 
ences, and  Church  publications  should  be  read  reg- 
ularly. Meaningful  attention  will  be  accorded  the 
teacher  who  establishes  the  reputation  of  being 
orthodox  and  sound  in  doctrine. 

One  teaching  method  in  which  teacher  discipline 
is  extremely  important,  but  perhaps  most  commonly 
lacking,  is  that  of  class  discussion.  Because  they 
stimulate  personal  involvement,  such  discussions  can 
be  excellent  teaching  tools,  but  they  must  have  defi- 
nite objectives  or  goals.  Class  discussions  should  not 
be  used  to  kill  time.  And  it  should  be  understood 
that  stimulating  discussion  and  increased  gospel 
understanding  are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  Prep- 
aration is  as  important  to  the  success  of  a  class  dis- 
cussion as  it  is  to  any  other  part  of  the  lesson.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  prepare  for  it  can  be  likened 
to  a  technician  walking  into  a  laboratory,  throwing 
a  catalyst  into  a  vat  of  unknown  chemicals,  and 
then  stepping  back  to  watch  the  reaction  in  the  hope 
that  some  chemical  union  will  take  place  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  chance  that  a  worth- 
while contribution  will  be  made  by  such  methods  is 
very  small;  certainly  the  same  is  true  for  the  un- 
planned and  uncontrolled  class  discussion. 

To  make  classroom  discussion  effective,  the 
teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind  what  he  intends 
to  accomplish  and  be  prepared  to  give  the  discussion 
the  necessary  direction  and  guidance  to  insure  that 
it  reaches  correct  conclusions.  It  is  the  teacher's 
responsibility  to  define  the  bounds  of  discussion  and 
keep  it  within  those  limits.  The  teacher  must  also 
be  prepared  to  tactfully  correct  erroneous  ideas.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  wise  to  anticipate  trends  of 
thought  that  might  be  brought  up  which  are  not 
harmonious  with  the  gospel,  and  consider  how  they 
can  most  effectively  be  directed  to  correct  conclu- 
sions.   Further,  it  should  be  understood  that  truth 

(Concluded  on  page  341.) 
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Our  WorslilpfuLl 
Hymn  Practice 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


Hymn:  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our 
God";  author,  Martin  Rinkart:  compos- 
er, Johann  Cruger;  Hymns,  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  120. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this 
hymn  is  that  its  text  was  originally 
designated  as  "a  short  grace  before 
meals."  One  cannot  help  but  wish 
that  many  of  the  hurried,  too  often 
unthinking,  requests  of  the  Lord  to 
bless  our  food  might  be  couched  in 
such  noble  words.  How  would  it  be, 
during  the  month  of  Thanksgiving, 
and  especially  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  itself,  to  use  this  text  in  pray- 
ing over  the  food?  If  we  really 
think  of  what  we  are  saying,  sure- 
ly the  spirit  of  the  day  will  be  en- 
hanced by  such  words.  Of  course, 
this  will  necessitate  having  the  con- 
gregation memorize  the  hymn, 
which  may  be  difficult  judging 
from  the  trouble  we  seem  to  have 
in  memorizing  even  ^'familiar" 
hymns.  I  was  embarrassed  at  a  re- 
cent stake  conference  to  discover 
that  even  such  a  widely  sung  hymn 
as  "How  Firm  a  Foundation" 
floundered  rather  badly  with  this 
large  congregation  who  were  with- 
out benefit  of  hymnbooks.  I  real- 
ized then  that  one  of  the  items  to 
stress  in  these  monthly  articles 
should  be  the  committing  to  mem- 
ory of  at  least  the  most  widely  used 
hymns  of  the  Church,  in  order  that 
we  might  sing  them  with  confi- 
dence and  conviction  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Conductors, 
there  could  be  no  better  hymn  to 
start  with  than  the  one  for  this 
month.  It  is  easy  to  learn  because 
of  its  repetitious  chorale  style,  and 
it   contains   only   two  stanzas — a 


hidden  benefit  I  However,  within  its 
brief  text  is  a  profound  series  of 
statements. 

This  hymn  has  been  used  on 
many  auspicious  and  historical  oc- 
casions— ^in  1880  at  the  dedication 
of  the  magnificent  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive structures  to  be  found 
anywhere;  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  1897;  at  the 
ending  of  the  Boer  War  in  1902; 
and  even  by  FeHx  Mendelssohn  in 
a  male  chorus  setting  for  a  festival 
commemorating  the  invention  of 
printing  by  Gutenberg,  And  now, 
conductors,  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  month  of 
November,  1969,  memorable  by 
teaching  the  hymn  to  your  congre- 
gation! Its  relative  lack  of  familiar- 
ity is  certainly  undeserved,  and  it 
can  and  should  become  a  favorite 
with  everyone. 

(Incidentally,  Johann  Cruger, 
the  composer  of  this  hymn,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  great  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach;  and  Bach  utilized 
many  of  Cruger's  hymn  tunes  as 
the  bases  for  larger  compositions. 
This  custom  was  widespread,  and 
meant  only  to  be  considered  a 
compliment  to  the  writer  of  the 
first  tune.  Copyright  laws  did  not 
then  exist,  the  only  requirement 
for  using  another's  material  seem- 
ingly being  that  the  result  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  original.) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  hymn 
is  of  the  type  generally  called  the 
''chorale,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
types  of  hymn  ever  devised.  It  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  phrases 
nearly    equal   in   length,   each   of 


which  is  concluded  with  a  fermata, 
or  hold.  Unlike  the  common  prac- 
tice of  our  time,  however,  the  fer- 
mata of  the  Baroque  period  (about 
1600  to  1750),  during  which  this 
hymn  was  written,  was  used  merely 
to  indicate  a  slight  lengthening  of 
the  note  as  the  concluding  element 
of  a  phrase.  It  usually  indicated 
a  pause  just  long  enough  for  the 
singers  to  take  a  breath  before 
continuing. 

Doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons 
this  hymn  is  not  used  more  widely 
is  the  hesitancy  felt  by  many  con- 
ductors in  dealing  with  the  fermata. 
It  need  not  create  any  problems, 
however.  A  glance  at  the  words  of 
this  hymn  will  indicate  that  there 
is  a  greater  air  of  finality  after  the 
word  "voices"  than  there  is  after 
the  word  "God"  in  the  first  line, 
although  both  words  occur  with  a 
fermata.  We  all  agree  that  the  two- 
beat  measure  is  conducted  down 
for  the  first  beat,  then  up  slightly 
to  the  right  to  form  a  hook  before 
moving  to  the  left  and  up  again 
to  the  original  point  on  the  second 
count.  Therefore,  try  dealing  with 
the  fermatas  in  two  different  ways: 
on  the  fermata  for  the  word  "God," 
merely  extend  this  upward  move- 
ment to  the  right  a  bit  more,  at 
the  same  time  slowing  the  beat 
down  somewhat  before  making  the 
hook  for  the  second  beat.  Then, 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
"voices,"  make  a  complete  release 
by  using  a  full  circle  following  the 
first  beat  and  before  continuing 
on  to  the  second.  The  same  pro- 
cedure can  be  followed  throughout 
the  hymn,  as  you  observe  some 
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phrases  which  seem  closely  con- 
nected with  following  phrases  and 
others  which  have  an  air  of  finality. 
The  organist  can  do  much  to  aid 
this  treatment  of  the  hymn  by 
close  observation  of  these  same 
principles  and  by  singing  to  her- 
self along  with  the  congregation. 
This  hymn  is  a  broad,  sweeping, 


musical  and  verbal  statement,  and 
the  presentation  of  it  should  con- 
vey this  stately,  majestic  quality. 
Use  somewhat  large  gestures  as 
you  conduct,  and  hold  the  baton 
well  in  front  of  the  body.  Stand 
erect,  and  exhibit  power  and  state- 
liness  in  your  every  movement,  in 
order  that  the  congregation  cannot 


deny  the  mood  you  have  thus  es- 
tablished for  them.  Then  you  will 
truly  create  a  memorable  experi- 
ence for  them,  and  the  service  will 
benefit  from  the  music  rather  than, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  merely 
being  delayed  by  it. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  November 


Hymns:  "The  First  Christmas"; 
author,  Emilie  Poulsson;  composer, 
Margaret  Bradford  Morton;  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  159. 

"Christmas  Night";  author,  Nancy 
Bird  Turner;  arranged  by  E.  M.  G. 
Reed;   The  Children  Sing,  No.  151. 

There  will  be  four  numbers  rec- 
ommended for  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  to  sing  in  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  senior  Sunday  School 
Christmas  program.  The  teaching 
of  two  of  these  numbers  should 
begin  in  November.  The  other  two, 
more  familiar,  can  be  delayed  until 
December. 

In  countries  where  the  theme  of 
giving  thanks  for  the  harvest  is 
emphasized  in  November  (some 
countries  observe  this  in  October, 
and  southern  hemisphere  countries 
celebrate  the  harvest  six  months 
earlier,  in  April  and  May)  the  hymn 
for  October,  "We  Give  Thee  But 
Thine  Own,"  may  well  be  con- 
tinued and  supplemented  with 
other  locally  selected  hymns  of 
thanksgiving.  (See  especially  last 
year's  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving," 
The  Instructor,  September,  1968, 
page  359.)  At  the  same  time,  begin 
practicing  the  two  outlined  num- 
bers so  that  they  will  be  complete- 
ly familiar  by  Christmas. 

Choristers,  as  well  as  Junior 
Sunday  School  teachers,  are  en- 
couraged to  plan,  carry  out,  and 
evaluate  all  Junior  Sunday  School 
music  in  light  of  the  main  objec- 
tive of  Sunday  School:  to  teach 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  will 
be  teaching  the  Christmas  songs 
not  just  so  the  children  will  be 
able  to  sing  them  for  a  program, 
but  so  that  we  may  use  them  as 


tools  and  activities  in  teaching  the 
gospel — and  especially  for  sur- 
rounding intellectual  doctrines 
with  warm  emotional  associations 
and  favorable  attitudes. 

The  stern,  critical,  drillmaster 
approach  of  many  professional  con- 
ductors will  be  supplanted  by  the 
vibrant,  friendly  manner  of  a  vital- 
ly interested  adult  musician  who 
wants  earnestly  to  help  the  child 
discover  the  same  beauties  in  the 
music  which  he  himself  has  found. 
Nagging,  criticizing,  scolding  can 
never  do  this.  Let  us  look  for  the 
behaviors  we  want,  and  encourage 
them  by  recognizing  and  com- 
mending them. 

Activities 

The  First  Christmas:  The  follow- 
ing activities  might  be  used  with 
this  song  on  different  Sundays 
throughout  the  month. 

1.  As  you  introduce  the  song, 
singing  by  memory  (and  this  will 
take  a  bit  more  time  than  usual, 
as  the  melody  does  not  go  always 
as  one  would  expect),  hum  the 
notes  for  the  word  "Christmas" 
each  time  it  occurs  in  the  first 
verse  (three  times).  Have  the  chil- 
dren guess  what  word  should  be 
sung  there.  Sing  the  song  again, 
having  the  children  sing  the  word 
"Christmas"  each  time  it  occurs. 
Sing  it  again,  leaving  out  other  ob- 
vious words  for  them  to  fill  in. 

2.  As  you  sing  the  song,  have 
them  find  the  strong-weak-weak- 
weak  pulse  by  using  a  clap -snap - 
snap-snap  pattern. 

3.  As  you  sing  with  them,  have 


the  children  find  the  gentle  rock- 
ing movement,  two  "rocks"  per 
measure,  and  pretend  to  rock  the 
baby.  (Here  is  a  case  in  point  re- 
garding chorister  attitude.  Some 
children  may  be  self-conscious 
about  pretending  to  rock  the  baby. 
Do  not  demand  or  embarrass. 
Rather,  invite  —  with  smile  and 
personal  eye  contact;  commend 
those  who  do  very  well;  enjoy  the 
activity  yourself  and  show  it  con- 
vincingly.) 

4.  Have  the  children  clap  the 
word  rhythm,  pausing  on  the  half- 
note  words.  Clap  a  phrase  of  word 
rhythm  yourself,  such  as: 


J  JJJIJ   J 


"Long  a-go  at  Christ-mas" 
and  ask  them  what  words  go  with 
that  phrase.  Have  them  prove  their 
answer  by   singing  and   clapping 
that  phrase. 

5.  Have  the  children  sing  on 
"loo,  loo,  loo"  the  13  5  pattern  of 
"babe  ne'er  found,"  moving  their 
hands  to  show  the  contour  of  the 
melody:  


Then  ask  them  to  listen  for  that 
spot  as  you  sing  through  the  mel- 
ody on  "loo."  Have  a  child  sit  with 
the  accompanist  and  learn  to  play 
C  E  G  as  that  part  is  sung. 

6.  Begin  teaching  the  second  and 
third  verses  when  the  first  is 
thoroughly  learned.  Use  the  "stop- 
and-go"  traffic  lights  to  have  the 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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children  echo  each  new  phrase 
after  you.  Use  posters,  pictures, 
sketches,  etc.,  to  help  them  visual- 
ize the  story  the  words  portray. 

7.  Help  the  children  feel  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  words.  For  ex- 
ample: bring  a  box  of  straw.  Let 
a  child  press  his  hand  down  and 
feel  its  springiness.  Have  a  child 
lay  his  cheek  against  the  straw  and 
tell  the  others  how  this  feels  (dry, 
scratchy,  itchy).  Ask,  "What 
would  a  kind  mother  like  Mary  do 
before  she  laid  her  brand  new  baby 
Jesus  in  that  straw?"  Answer: 
Wrap  the  baby  in  soft  cloth  so  it 
could  have  the  soft,  springy  bed 
without  the  scratchy  feeling. 

8.  Similarly,  use  dramatization 
to  help  children  learn  the  signifi- 
cance of  other  verses.  Emphasize 
by  your  own  dramatic  voice  and 
manner  how  the  shepherds  would 
feel,  having  been  directed  by  angels 
to  find  the  Son  of  God  in  a  manger. 
How  would  they  enter  the  stable? 
(Quietly,  reverently.) 

Christmas  Night:  The  following 
activities  might  be  used  with  this 
song  on  different  Sundays: 

1.  Adapt  activities  given  above 
for  "The  First  Christmas"  to  this 
song.  Especially  let  the  children 
contrast     the     strong-weak-weak 


pulse  pattern  of  this  song  with  the 
strong-weak-weak-weak  pulse  pat- 
tern of  "The  First  Christmas" 
through  the  usual  clap-snap-snap 
movement. 

2.  Show  children  how  to  move 
through  the  phrases  of  the  song, 
beginning  with  palms  together  just 
above  the  lap.  As  the  phrase  be- 
gins, open  hands  in  two  opposed 
arcs  as  though  describing  a  Valen- 
tine heart,  palms  coming  together 
again  at  the  top  center  of  the  heart 
as  the  phrase  ends.  Use  each  four- 
measure  grouping  for  a  phrase.  It 
is  interesting  this  way  to  discover 
the  short  final  phrase  of  two  meas- 
ures, with  the  accompaniment  fin- 
ishing out  the  phrase  by  repeating 
the  singers'  last  two  measures.  The 
first  phrase  includes  measures  1-4; 
second  phrase,  5-8;  third  phrase, 
9-12;  fourth  phrase,  13  and  14, 
plus  15  and  16  in  the  accompani- 
ment. 

3.  This    melody   is    beautifully 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  conduit 

bells  by  extending  your  C  scale 
with  a  high  D  and  replacing  your 
F  natural  with  an  F  sharp,  then 
transposing  the  song  to  the  key  of 
G.  (In  the  book  it  is  in  A  flat.) 
Figure  the  scale  degrees  to  be: 


On  the  bells  the  melody  then 
becomes: 


Key  of  A^: 
Scale  degrees: 
Key  of  G: 


E^     F      G      A^    Bb     C     Di^    Eb     F      G    A^ 
5        67        12        345671 
D      EF#GA      BCDEF#G 


(Swings  in  3's) 
(5      5)    1      1 
(3      4)    5      4 

(7  1)  2 
(3      2)    1 

2 

fs"    5}  1     1 

(3      4j    5      4 

(f~T)  2 
(3    2}  1 

2 

(i     T]  Q     6 

(3_2j    1      1 

(2    1)  7 

(4     3)    2 

7 
2 

(3      4)    5      4 

(TJ)    1 

- 

4.  As  children  play  the  bells,  help 
them  notice  that  the  second  phrase 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first  phrase. 

5.  Help  them  notice  the  ascend- 
ing sequence  in  the  third  phrase; 
three  descending  notes  beginning 
on  scale  tones  1,  2,  3,  and  4: 


|(^^jaJ^J^ 


2  2 


Tones  needed 


6.  As  they  sing  the  song,  help 
them  feel  how  this  ascending  se- 
quence suggests  more  excitement 
and  impatience  and  a  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  tempo. 

Next  month  we  will  continue 
these  songs  and  add  two  more  for 
the  Christmas  program.  Plan  to 
use  the  conduit  bells  in  the  pro- 
gram too,  if  you  have  them.  The 
children  are  very  proud  to  be  able 
to  play  their  own  music  and  the 
effect  of  Christmas  bells  will  be 
delightful.  — D.  Evan  Davis. 


November  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"This  is  my  commandment, 
That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you."^ 

Junior  Sunday  School 

"Let  us  love  one  another:  for 
love  is  of  God."2 


I  John  15:12. 
n  John  4:7. 
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Youth  Leads  the  Way 


by  Leonard  J.  NuttalV 


It  takes  initiative  to  fight  200  years  of  tradition. 
And  when  this  tradition  concerns  religion,  it  also 
takes  deep  faith  in  your  cause  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 

Until  recently,  the  respected  Phillips  Academy 
in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  had  never,  in  its  almost 
200  years  of  existence,  allowed  its  students  to  go 
off  campus  for  church  services.  The  reasoning  was 
simple — it  would  be  too  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
those  who  left  campus.  Also,  there  might  be  some 
who  would  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  system  and 
use  it  to  take  illegal  day  excuses.  Many  students 
and  faculty  members  had  disagreed  with  this  way  of 
thinking  and  had  tried  to  get  the  administration  to 
change  its  policy,  but  to  no  avail.  Then  came  young 
Leonard  J.  Nuttall,  a  15-year-old,  &  2''  Latter-day 
Saint  youth,  who  entered  the  academy  as  a  high 
school  sophomore  a  year  ago.  This  is  his  story. 


When  I  first  attended  the  school  chapel  service, 
I  knew  it  wasn't  for  me.  It  probably  meant  some- 
thing to  some,  but  to  me  it  seemed  like  a  conglom- 
eration of  bits  and  pieces  of  many  religions,  with 
very  little  of  solid  worth.  Weekly  attendance  at  a 
church  was  required,  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
have  to  attend  school  services  every  week.  I  wanted 


(For  Course  19,  lessons  of  September  28  and  October  19,  "Resolu- 
tion" and  "Courage";   and  of  general  interest.) 


^~ 


\ 


Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


to  be  allowed  to  attend  my  own  church — The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  school  has  traditionally  allowed  students 
a  choice  between  four  on-campus  services;  the  school 
service.  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant.  These  four 
choices  were  listed  on  a  card  which  was  given  to  me 
for  checking  my  preference.  After  my  experience  at 
chapel  I  crossed  them  all  out  and  wrote  in  "Mormon." 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  note  telling  me  to 
meet  one  of  the  members  of  the  religion  department 
to  discuss  the  situation.  I  tried  to  point  out  to  him 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  policy  of  required  religion  with- 
out free  choice  of  sect.  He  in  turn  told  me  about  the 
problems  and  traditions  of  the  school.  Our  talk  end- 
ed without  any  promises.  Before  we  met  again,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  were  four  other  Mormon 
boys  attending  the  school.  When  interviewed,  these 
boys  said  that  if  given  the  chance,  they  wanted  to 
attend  the  Mormon  Church.  The  nearest  Mormon 
Church  was  in  Georgetown,  which  is  a  30 -minute  ride 
from  campus. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  faculty,  we  dis- 
cussed problems  that  would  have  to  be  solved  if  we 
were  allowed  to  attend  church  off-campus.  Two 
major  problems  in  the  minds  of  the  religion  depart- 
ment were  attendance  checking  and  transportation. 

Finally,  after  four  meetings  with  members  of 
the  religion  department,  it  was  decided  that  I  would 
be  responsible  for  checking  and  reporting  attendance. 
The  transportation  problem  was  solved  when  Brother 
Harlow,  a  member  who  lived  in  Andover,  volunteered 
to  take  us  each  Sunday.  The  school  contacted  Broth- 
er Harlow,  and  after  talking  to  him  decided  there 
was  no  good  reason  to  deny  us  our  wish. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
students  were  allowed  to  go  off-campus  to  attend 
church.  Since  then,  several  other  groups  have  fol- 
lowed our  lead  and  are  now  attending  their  own 
churches. 

It  is  satisfying  to  realize  that  I  helped  start  a 
change  in  tradition  which  allows  more  freedom  of 
religion  at  Phillips.  But  more  important  is  that, 
along  with  other  Mormon  students,  I  am  now  free 
to  attend  the  church  which  I  know  teaches  the  true 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*Leonard  J.  Nuttall  entered  Phillips  Academy  as  a  high  school 
sophomore  in  September,  1968.  He  is  interested  in  science,  reading, 
swimming,  tennis,  and  basketball,  and  was  the  recipient  of  an  award 
for  his  high  performance  in  the  math  actuaries  examination  given 
his  freshman  year  at  Manchester  (Massachusetts)  High  School.  He 
attained  the  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Leonard  is 
the  son  of  Leonard  John  and  Ethel  Nuttall. 
Library  File  Reference:  TESTIMONY. 
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Are  our  parents  still  concerned  about  us  when 
they  pass  beyond  this  life?  An  unusual  experience 
gave  George  the  answer  and  the  resolve  to  win  by  . .  . 


Prayer... and  Work... and  Trust 


c^«(2J^  <i^m®^  sssSwOJ^  <f^WSJ^  s^ii^)^  «^!®«®^  «^Hi(2>>s» 


by  George  C.  Ficklin* 


The  year  was  1933.  Many  who  have  lived  through 
that  period  will  remember  it  as  the  time  of  the 
great  depression;  and  for  our  family  of  three  this 
was  no  exception.  By  December  of  that  year  my 
father,  a  railroad  man,  had  been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  six  months. 

Still,  the  Lord  had  been  good  to  us.  My  father, 
stepmother,  and  I  had  been  members  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  for  a  short  six 
years.  In  1927  the  missionaries  had  brought  us  from 
three  different  faiths  into  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  father  had  been  an  inactive  member  of  the  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  my  stepmother  (who  was  as  dear  and  pre- 
cious as  any  mother  could  be)  had  been  an  Episco- 
palian, and  I  had  been  been  active  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  I  had  just  turned  16  when  I  was  baptized 
a  Mormon — it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  ex- 
citing way  of  life  for  me. 

With  the  Lord's  Help 

The  Lord  had  blessed  me  in  many  other  ways, 
too.  One  benefit  was  a  wonderful  high  school  teacher 
named  Mary  Pomeroy.  During  my  senior  year  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  this  teacher  had  planted  a  seed  in  my  heart 
and  mind  that  germinated  in  the  desire  to  become 
a  doctor.  She  not  only  taught  well,  but  she  inspired 
and  challenged  and  took  time  to  give  me  encourage- 
ment when  I  was  at  a  bewildering  crossroads  in  my 
life.  I  realized  that  it  would  take  self-discipline  to 
earn  the  necessary  money  to  put  myself  through 
eight  years  of  college  and  medical  school.  But  in 
spite  of  meager  finances  I  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  with  the  Lord's  help  I  could  become  a 
doctor,  as  my  teacher  had  envisioned. 

In  the  material  things  of  life  we  were  a  poor 
family,  and  so  I  had  begun  early  in  life  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  Lord  to  look  after  me.  My  faith  was  not  mis- 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  September  21,  "The  Power  of  Faith"; 
for  the  general  use  of  Course  11;  for  Course  15,  lesson  of  November 
2,  "Peter's  Faith  Tested";  for  Course  17,  lessons  of  November  23  and  30, 
"Old  Testament  Wisdom"  and  "The  Book  of  Job";  for  Course  19,  les- 
sons of  September  21  to  October  5,  "Opportunity,"  "Resolution,"  and 
"Faith";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  October  5  and  November  9, 
"Goodly  Parents"  and  "The  Necessity  of  Opposition";  for  Course  27, 
lessons  of  October  12  and  November  30,  "Renewal  of  the  Soul"  and 
"Persistent  Prayer";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  4  and 
9;  and  of  general  interest.) 


placed,  for  just  three  weeks  after  my  baptism  I  ap- 
plied for  a  position  as  engine  and  train  crew  caller 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Work  was  not  easy 
to  come  by  in  those  years.  But  when  I  made  appli- 
tion  for  the  position,  my  faith  was  strong  and  I  rea- 
soned that  those  who  were  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  I  would  be  emplbyed  would  not 
be  able  to  go  against  what  the  Lord:  wanted  for  me. 
I  was  hired.  This  truly  was  a  blessing,  for  although 
I  didn't  make  good  wages  by  the  standards  of  today, 
I  was  able  to  save  enough  to  enroll  in  college  in  the 
fall  of  1930. 

Now,  over  three  years  later,  in  the  winter  of  1933, 
I  was  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  my  fresh- 
man year  at  Creighton  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Despite  my  father's  long  months  without  work, 
I  felt  optimistic  about  the  future.  Things  seemed 
to  be  working  out. 

Then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  my  father  died. 

I  had  known  what  it  was  to  lose  loved  ones  be- 
fore. My  baby  sister  had  passed  away  when  I  was 
four;  my  mother  had  died  during  the  flu  epidemic 
in  1918  when  I  was  eight  years  old;  and  my  only 
brother  had  died  when  I  was  12.  But  this,  somehow, 
was  different.  I  was  21  years  old  that  Christmas, 
but  the  death  of  my  father  was  like  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  was  the  man  of  the  family  now,  and  I  felt 
lost  and  uncertain  without  his  guidance.  I  felt  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  my  stepmother.  I  had 
over  three  years  of  medical  school  ahead  of  me.  And 
we  werie  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  economic  depression. 

What  should  I  do?  Should  I  give  up  my  dream, 
or  should  I  go  on,  hoping  that  somehow  the  Lord 
would  open  the  way?  Just  when  things  were  looking 
very  dark  and  it  seemed  my  faith  was  being  tested 
to  the  utmost,  they  became  even  worse. 

"Have  Faith" 

It  was  early  spring,  1934.  One  day  while  listening 
to  the  radio  I  heard  the  shocking  news  that  the  banks 

*  George  C.  Ficklin  received  his  M.D.  degree  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1938,  and  has  since  practiced  medicine  in 
Tremonton,  Utah,  except  for  a  five-year  period  in  the  army  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  a  past  president  of  Box  Elder  Medical  Society, 
former  chairman  of  Boy  Scout  Golden  Spike  district,  and  currently 
president  of  the  South  Bear  River  (Utah)  Stake.  He  and  his  wife. 
Arlene  Jackson,  have  six  children  and  are  members  of  the  Tremonton 
Fourth  Ward. 
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had  closed  their  doors  and  all  deposits  were  frozen. 
This  couldn't  be  true!  What  little  money  I  had  man- 
aged to  save  was  in  the  bank,  and  it  was  just 
enough  to  pay  the  tuition  for  my  final  freshman  term 
at  medical  school,  which  would  be  due  in  about  10 
days.  In  a  panic  I  ran  downtown  to  see  for  myself 
if  the  bank  was  really  closed.  The  crowd  which  had 
gathered  around  the  entrance  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  newscast.  As  I  walked  slowly  home- 
ward, one  thought  flooded  my  mind:  Where  will  I 
get  the  money  to  pay  my  tuition? 

Mental  depression  can  be  a  dreadful  thing.  Look- 
ing back,  I  remember  that  for  several  days  I  was 
engulfed  in  a  state  of  bleak  hopelessness  and  helpless- 
ness. 

Then  one  night  something  happened  which  was 
as  impressive  to  me  as  a  visit  from  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger: I  dreamed  of  my  father.  Mother  and  I  were 
staying  at  the  home  of  some  friends  at  this  time, 
and  I  slept  on  a  bed  in  the  basement.  On  this  night, 
as  I  lay  asleep  in  that  bed,  I  saw  my  father  lying  in 
his  casket,  just  as  I  had  last  seen  him.  As  I  watched, 
he  sat  up,  looked  at  me,  and  spoke.  I  waited 
for  him  to  reassure  me  and  tell  me  not  to  worry, 
that  everything  would  turn  out  well.  But  there  was 
no  lengthy  reassurance.  Instead,  he  spoke  only  two 
words:  "Have  faith."  Then  he  lay  back  down. 

The  dream  was  so  vivid  and  real  that  I  awoke 
and  remained  awake  the  rest  of  the  night,  contem- 
plating and  pondering  the  full  meaning  of  those  two 
words — "have  faith." 

A  Miracle 

Time  has  passed  and  many  things  have  happened 
to  increase  my  faith,  but  those  two  words  gave  me 
great  comfort  and  encouragement  when  I  was  going 
through  the  most  disturbing  time  of  my  life.  That 
dream  was  the  turning  point.   I  determined  I  would 


not  lose  faith,  I  would  live  by  prayer  and  work,  and 
I  would  trust  the  Lord  to  do  with  me  as  he  felt  best. 

From  that  time  on,  each  time  I  was  in  need  of 
work,  events  seemed  to  put  me  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Because  I  had  some  seniority  rights 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  I  was  able  to  obtain 
work  during  the  summer  of  1934  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  which  helped  with  my  schooling.  I  had 
taken  ROTC  in  high  school  and  advanced  ROTC  at 
Creighton  University,  and  the  opportunity  came  for 
me  to  serve  in  active  duty  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  medical 
school  granted  an  extension  of  leave  from  my  studies, 
and  I  served  for  two  years  in  the  CCC  as  a  first 
lieutenant.  I  saved  my  money  and  returned  to  Medi- 
cal School  in  the  fall  of  1935.  While  I  was  in  Min- 
nesota my  stepmother  remarried,  thus  freeing  me 
from  giving  her  financial  help. 

When  I  returned  to  school,  through  the  help  of  a 
friend  I  was  able  to  live  for  two  years  at  the  Larkin 
Mortuary  in  South  Omaha,  doing  work  to  compen- 
sate for  my  room  expenses.  During  my  senior  year 
at  school  I  was  fortunate  to  be  employed  as  a  junior 
intern  at  the  Douglas  County  Hospital,  which  pro- 
vided me  with  room,  board,  and  laundry. 

The  Lord  had  lifted  me  from  the  depths  of  de- 
spair. He  had  provided  my  mother  and  me  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
obtain  the  education  I  had  prayed  for.  To  me,  this 
rescue  from  despair  was  a  miracle  as  significant  as 
being  raised  from  the  dead. 

I  shall  always  give  thanks  and  hope  to  show  my 
love  for  him  who  said: 

But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.  (Matthew  6:33.) 
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THE  DISCIPLINED  TEACHER    (Concluded  from  page  335.) 

is  not  determined  by  conducting  an  opinion  poll.  As 
the  Lord  said, 

.  .  .  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways.  .  .  .  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
(Isaiah  55:8,  9.) 

Expressing  the  same  idea,  Brigham  Young  said, 
One  scriptural  proof  is  worth  ten  thousand  opinions.^ 

^Documentary  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  3,  page   396. 
SEPTEMBER      1969 


DISCIPLINE    IN   CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  a  lesson,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  concept  consid- 
ered. Superlatives  should  be  used  with  care  and 
temperance,  as  should  promises  of  rewards  resulting 
from  the  application  of  a  particular  principle.  Each 
lesson  needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective  with  the  en- 
tire gospel  plan.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  gospel  is  positive,  not  negative. 
The  conclusion  of  a  lesson  should  always  be  an 
expression  of  encouragement,  faith,  and  testimony. 
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The  commandments  of  Jesus  are  opportunities 


TO  ENLARGE  THE  SOUL 


by  Reed  H,  Bradford 


And  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
born son  .  .  .  and  laid  him  in  a 
manger;  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn.  (Luke  2:7.) 

"What  an  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  innkeepers  of  Bethlehem  that 
night!  But  let  us  not  blame  them 
too  much.  How  often  do  we  close 
fast  the  doors  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  against  blessings  we  might 
have — blessings  that  come  our 
way,  knock  on  our  doors,  and  ask 
to  be  invited  in!  But  we,  not 
knowing  what  treasures  are  in 
store,  say  that  we  are  too  busy; 
that  we  are  already  crowded;  or 
that  we  can't  be  bothered  now. 
Come  back  some  other  day!"^ 

The  New  Testament  tells  time 
and  time  again  of  those  who  would 
not  listen,  who  did  not  have  time 
to  understand,  who  hardened  their 
hearts  against  the  message  of  love  and  salvation 
offered  by  the  Son  of  God. 

We  read  that  near  the  beginning  of  Christ's  three- 
year  mission: 

".  .  .  He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up:  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to 
read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach 
dehverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 
.  .  .  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  syna- 

(For  the  general  use  of  Courses  7  and  9;  for  Course  13,  lessons 
of  October  5  and  November  30,  "A  Command  from  Rome"  and  "The 
First  Disciples";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  November  30,  "Opportunity" 
and  "Integrity";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  October  12  and  December  7. 
"Obedience — a  Principle"  and  "Labor  for  That  Which  Perisheth  Not"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  5  and  13;  and  of  general 
interest.) 

^Kenneth  S.  Bennion,  The  Life  of  Christ;  published  by  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1957;  page  17. 


gogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And 
he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This 
day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears."  (Luke  4: 16-18,  20,  21.) 
But  even  as  he  continued  to 
speak  of  his  sublime  mission — to 
bring  love  and  fulfillment  to  all 
mankind — the  people  of  his  own 
city,  Nazareth,  who  sat  in  the 
synagogue  ".  .  .  when  they  heard 
these  things,  were  filled  with 
wrath,"  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  a  national  Messiah, 
sent  to  save  and  glorify  the  Jews 
alone.  So  they  ".  .  .  rose  up,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led 
him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  .  .  . 
that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong."  (Luke  4:28,  29.) 

We  should  weep  for  these  Naz- 
arenes — our  brothers  and  our  sis- 
ters. They  did  not  understand. 
They  did  not  realize  that  the  con- 
cern of  Jesus  for  all  men — even  for  Gentiles — far 
from  being  an  insult  or  a  disloyalty  to  the  Jews,  was 
a  sure  evidence  of  the  depth  and  divinity  of  the  love 
he  offered.  They  failed  to  perceive  that  he  and  he 
alone  could  show  them  the  eternal  principles  they 
would  need  to  understand,  accept,  and  practice,  in 
order  to  reach  divine  fulfillment.  They  did  not  know 
that  they  were  driving  away  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
the  one  who  loved  them  more  deeply  and  perfectly 
than  any  other. 

Jesus  must  have  thought  of  them  and  wept  for 
them  too  as  he  told  his  disciples: 

"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  many, 
I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able.  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen 
up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand 
without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord, 
Lord,  open  unto  us;  and  he  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are:  Then  shall 
ye  begin  to  say,  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy 
presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.   But 
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he  shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye 
are;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when 
ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  your- 
selves thrust  out."  (Luke  13:24-28.) 

But  as  we  weep  for  the  fate  of  such  individuals — 
individuals  who  do  not  have  time  or  open  hearts  to 
understand— we  can  learn  from  their  example  to 
keep  our  hearts  open  to  the  countless  opportunities 
for  growth  that  Christ  extends  to  us.  And  we  can 
strive  to  grow,  to  become  more  like  him,  by  loving 
others  deeply  and  unselfishly,  as  he  loved,  and  by 
creating  opportunities  for  them  to  grow. 

The  scriptures  are  full  of  examples  of  Christ's 
love  for  individuals  and  his  deep  commitment  to 
them.  Note  how  many  times  he  gave  of  his  concern, 
effort,  and  understanding  for  single  individuals: 

"Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow:  and  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her.  And  when  the  Lord 
saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto 
her,  Weep  not."  (Luke  7:12,  13.) 

Or  again, 

"And  a  certain  man  was  there,  which  had  an 
infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years.  When  Jesus  saw 
him  lie,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  now  a  long  time 
in  that  case,  he  saith  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole?  .  .  .  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk.  And  immediately  the  man  was  made 
whole "  (John5:5,  6,  8,  9.) 

He  extended  his  concern  to  the  old  and  the  young 
alike: 

"And  they  brought  unto  him  also  infants,  that  he 
would  touch  them:  but  when  his  disciples  saw  it, 
they  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him, 
and  said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not.  .  .  ."  (Luke  18:15,  16.) 

In  the  same  way  he  gave  to  all  who  needed  his 
blessings. 

Christ  cared  for  each  person.  Each  one  was  im- 
portant. But  this  also  meant,  as  he  told  the  angry 
Nazarenes,  that  he  had  come  for  all.  He  had  come 
to  serve  everyone,  to  give  everyone  his  righteous  op- 
portunities. This  was  demonstrated  on  another  oc- 
casion: 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  behold,  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and 
sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples.  And  when  the 
Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  disciples,  Why 
eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners?  But 
when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,  They 


that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice:  for  I  am  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 
(Matthew  9:10-13.) 

Every  day  presents  opportunities  to  serve  others 
as  Christ  served,  to  give  as  he  gave.  The  commit- 
ment to  follow  his  example  can  serve  as  a  guide  for 
all  our  behavior. 

Recently  a  member  of  a  quorum  died  and  some 
of  the  other  members  called  to  express  their  sorrow 
to  his  wife.  They  sent  some  food  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  But  one  "inactive"  member  known  as  a 
"jack  Mormon"  gave  considerable  financial  aid, 
helped  her  sons  and  daughters  in  their  adjustment 
problems  at  school,  and  aided  her  in  finding  employ- 
ment. 

To  the  questioning  lawyer  who  asked,  "Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  Jesus  replied, 

.  .  .  What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest 
thou? 

And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  answered  right: 
this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.  (Luke  10:26-28.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  integrity — the  kind  of  service 
—the  Savior  asks  of  us.  Our  commitment  to  him 
should  not  be  an  onerous  burden,  but  rather  a  joyful 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  love  and  service. 
Christ  said  of  his  Father's  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion to  us:  "Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 
(Luke  12:32.)  And  David  described  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  this  commitment  in  God's  love  for  us: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the 

paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 

of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
For  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 

they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence 

of  mine  enemies: 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup 

runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 

days  of  my  life: 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

—Psalm  23. 
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"At  first  I  fought  my  illness  and  refused  to  rest," 
the  author  says.  "But  over  the  months  I  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking;  and  I  have  discovered  that 
many  good  things  can  come  from  being  ill." 


f^ 


All  These. . . 


Shall  Be  for 
Thy  Good 


by  Roderick  L.  Cameron' 


99 


PERHAPS  the  most  trying  time  of  anyone's  life 
comes  during  a  period  of  prolonged  illness  or 
disability.  Most  of  us  do  not  find  the  ''minor,"  short- 
lived illnesses  a  problem.  Colds,  mumps,  and  flu  are 
usually  over  before  we  have  time  to  worry  about 
them.  But  to  nearly  every  person  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  must  endure  a  lengthy  illness  or  afflic- 
tion. And  this  is  the  time  he  often  asks  himself — 
why  did  this  happen  to  me? 

When  illness  comes  it  is  easy  to  look  at  the  nega- 
tive side  and  think  of  all  the  work  we  could  be  doing 
for  ourselves  and  others  if  we  were  well.  However, 
since  sickness  and  disease  have  been  given  to  man 
by  the  Lord  as  "essential  parts  of  the  probationary 
experiences  that  go  with  mortality,"^  there  must  be 
some  positive,  beneficial  reasons  for  their  existence. 
The  following  virtues  that  can  be  developed  from 
illness  and  disease  may  indicate  a  few  of  the  Lord's 
reasons  for  giving  them  to  his  children. 

HUMILITY:  In  sickness,  those  who  are  strong 
become  weak  and  must  lean  on  others.  Although  this 
may  be  a  form  of  "compelled"  humility,  it  neverthe- 
less brings  the  afflicted  to  a  realization  of  his  de- 
pendency on  others  and  teaches  him  his  own  insig- 
nificance. The  afflicted  one  finds  that,  even  though 
he  may  be  a  bishop,  schoolteacher,  or  successful 
businessman,  he  can  be  replaced  in  his  job  like  every- 
one else.   As  Pliny  said  so  long  ago: 

.  . .  When  a  man  is  laboring  under  the  pain  of  any 
distemper,  it  is  then  that  he  recollects  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  he  himself  is  but  a  man. 

PATIENCE:  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  place  in 
this  world  to  develop  the  virtue  of  patience  than  the 
sickbed.  If  a  person  loses  his  job,  he  can  find  an- 
other one;  if  his  house  burns  down,  he  can  build 
anew.  But  when  he  is  ill  or  afflicted,  he  can  do  little 
but  wait.  The  only  solution  in  most  cases  is  time. 
As  John  Milton  wrote  in  his  well-loved  sonnet,  "On 
His  Blindness": 


(For  Course  17,  lessons  of  November  23  and  30,  "Old  Testament 
Wisdom"  and  "The  Book  of  Job";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of  October 
5  to  19,  "Faith,"  "Humility,"  and  "Courage";  for  Course  25,  lessons 
of  November  9  and  30,  "The  Necessity  of  Opposition"  and  "Be  Spirit- 
ually Minded";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  September  21,  "Darkness 
Along  the  Way";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  9  and  12; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

*  Roderick  L.  Cameron,  a  27-year-old  returned  missionary,  grad- 
uate student  of  speech,  and  former  speech  instructor  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  wrote  this  article  while  convalescing  after  a  year 
of  rheumatic  fever.  After  his  recovery,  Brother  Cameron  ^lans  to 
complete  studies  for  his  M.A,  degree.  Currently,  he  and  his  wife, 
Darlene  Simonson,  are  living  in  Bend  (Oregon)  Stake,  John  Day 
Ward,  where  he  serves  as  second  counselor  in  the  bishopric. 

iBruce  R.  McConkie,  Mormon  Doctrine;  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1966;  page  198. 
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.  .  .  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts,  Who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.   His  state 

Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

It  is  often  true  that  we  get  in  such  a  hurry  we 
lose  more  than  we  gain.  If  the  sick  could  develop 
this  one  quality  of  patience,  he  would  be  well  re- 
warded for  his  time  in  the  sick  chamber. 

GRATITUDE:  Hosea  Balou  stated: 

It  is  in  sickness  that  we  most  feel  the  need  of 
that  sympathy  which  shows  how  much  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  one  another  for  our  comfort,  and  even 
our  necessities.  Thus  disease,  opening  our  eyes  to 
the  realities  of  life,  is  an  indirect  blessing. 

The  disabled  also  learn  to  be  thankful  for  their 
blessings — especially  for  loved  ones.  There  is  some- 
thing about  having  a  member  of  the  family  sick  that 
draws  the  family  unit  closer  together  and  instills  in 
all  hearts  the  realization  of  how  much  they  need  and 
must  depend  on  each  other. 

MEDITATION:  President  McKay  has  stated 
that  "meditation  is  the  language  of  the  soul."^  Ill- 
ness also  gives  us  the  opportunity  for  conscientious 
reflection  and  meditation.  It  gives  us  time  to  con- 
template what  we  are  doing  with  our  lives  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  us  to  consider  our  obliga- 
tions to  ourselves,  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  our  fel- 
lowmen.  As  Richard  E.  Burton,  American  author, 
reminds  us, 

.  .  .  That  which  is  painful  to  the  body  may  be 
profitable  to  the  soul.  Sickness  puts  us  in  the  mind 
of  our  mortality,  and,  while  we  drive  on  heedlessly 
in  the  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  kindly 
pulls  us  by  the  ear,  and  brings  us  to  a  proper  sense 
of  our  duty. 

FAITH:  When  a  person  is  ill  he  can  easily  become 
discouraged  and  add  an  extra  burden  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  his  welfare.  But  if  he  refuses  to  suc- 
cumb to  discouragement  and  maintains  his  faith  and 
positive  spirit,  he  not  only  encourages  others  but  is 
better  able  to  withstand  more  difficult  trials  that 
may  arise  when  his  full  faculties  have  returned.  As 
Obert  C.  Tanner  has  explained  so  well  in  Christ's 
Ideals  for  Living: 


^"Meditation,  Communion,  Reverence,"  by  David  O.  McKay,  The 
Instructor,  October,  1966,  page  369. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  pluck  to  win  a  victory  against 
odds.  But  it  takes  even  more  to  sustain  one  disap- 
pointing failure  after  another  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time,  and  still  keep  faith  and  hope  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  test  of  life:  not  alone  how  much  one  can 
achieve,  succeed,  win — but  how  much  one  can 
endure  of  defeat,  discouragement,  outright  failure — 
and  still  keep  a  fine  spirit,  come  up  smiling,  and 
bear  the  losses  with  equanimity  and  poise  and  faith. 
This  is  the  test  of  a  man.^ 

EXPERIENCE:  Certainly  without  the  experi- 
ence of  illness,  man  would  not  be  complete  in  his 
understanding  of  others  and  mortal  life.  ''The  man 
who  has  'never  known  a  day's  illness,' "  claimed 
Thomas  Hood,  ".  .  .  is  .  .  .  one  who  has  lost  the 
greatest  lesson  of  life;  who  has  skipped  the  finest 
lecture  in  the  great  school  of  humanity,  the  sick- 
chamber." 

When  Joseph  Smith  was  confined  in  Liberty  Jail 
and  had  endured  nearly  all  he  could  stand,  he  peti- 
tioned the  Lord  to  enlighten  him  on  the  reasons  for 
his  captivity  and  suffering.  The  revelation  that  fol- 
lowed is  an  inspiring  message  to  all  who  have  met 
with  tribulation: 

//  thou  art  called  to  pass  through  tribulation;  .  .  . 
if  thou  be  cast  into  the  deep;  if  the  billowing  surge 
conspire  against  thee;  if  fierce  winds  become  thine 
enemy;  if  the  heavens  gather  blackness,  and  all  the 
elements  combine  to  hedge  up  the  way;  and  above 
all,  if  the  very  jaws  of  hell  shall  gape  open  the 
mouth  wide  after  thee,  know  thou,  my  son,  that  all 
these  things  shall  give  thee  experience,  and  shall  be 
for  thy  good.  The  Son  of  Man  hath  descended  below 
them  all.  Art  thou  greater  than  he?  (Doctrine  and 
Covenantsl22:5,  7,  8.) 

Man,  then,  should  not  seek  to  complain  against 
this  chance  to  progress,  but,  to  the  contrary,  greet 
it  with  a  thankful  heart  and  realize  it  has  been  given 
for  his  profit  and  advancement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  all  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  our  suffering,  realizing  that  in  times  of 
trouble — of  pain,  anxiety,  and  sorrow — we  can  feel 
most  intimately  the  love  and  sufficiency  of  God. 
Miraculously,  this  love  is  enough.  It  is  enough  to 
sustain  us  through  every  suffering,  every  calamity, 
every  need.   It  is  the  love  that  heals  the  soul. 

^Obert    C.    Tanner,    Christ's    Ideals   for   Living;    Deseret    Sunday 
School  Union,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1961;  page  203. 
Library  File  Reference:  ADVERSITY. 
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The  Three-year-old  in  Sunday  School — Seventh  in  a  Series    by  Evelyn  C.  KesV 


TEACHER,  what  are  you  going  to  do  during  do- 
ing-time? You  know  what  the  children  will  do, 
for  you  have  carefully  planned  activities  arranged  and 
waiting  for  them.  There  are  dolls  in  the  home  corner, 
puzzles  and  salt-flour  clay  at  the  creative  table,  pic- 
ture books  in  the  library  corner,  and  perhaps  cars 
and  building  blocks  for  the  boys.  Now,  are  you  going 
to  sit  down  and  "oversee"  for  the  next  half  hour? 
If  you  do,  you  are  no  longer  a  teacher,  you  are  merely 
a  caretaker;  and  you  are  missing  some  marvelous 
opportunities  to  teach.   For  you  see,  a  failure  to  act, 

Teachers,  during  doing-time  which  role  is  yours — 

OVERSEER, 
OR  TEACHER? 


or  interact,  is  a  failure  to  teach.  And  by  not  inter- 
acting with  the  children  you  are  missing  opportuni- 
ties to  reinforce  concepts  you  have  talked  about 
during  the  lesson. 

In  order  for  children  to  learn,  the  ideas  we  pre- 
sent to  them  must  be  brought  up  time  and  again. 
The  ideas  must  be  reinforced  many  times  in  order 
for  them  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  child's 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  Notice  how  the  concept  of 
appreciation,  the  main  theme  for  the  November  les- 
sons, is  reinforced  each  week  as  it  is  talked  about  in 
different  ways. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  situations  that  might 
occur  during  doing-time  in  any  Junior  Sunday 
School  that  can  be  used  to  teach  the  concept  of  ap- 


*Evelyn  Carlson  Kest,  mother  of  four  children,  began  a  col- 
lege career  after  her  husband's  death  four  years  ago  and  has  since 
taken  a  B.S.  and  an  M.S.  (June,  1969)  at  Brigham  Yoiang  University. 
In  September  she  plans  to  begin  teaching  in  the  home  economics 
department  at  Western  Washington  State  College.  Meanwhile,  she 
continues  to  teach  the  five-year-olds  in  the  Oakhills  Fifth  Ward 
Junior  Sunday   School,   East  Sharon    (Utah)    Stake. 


"Billy  and  Karen,  I  know  you  feel  badly  that  the  hook  is  torn.    Will  you  help  me  mend  it  with  some  sticky  tape?' 
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"It  looks  like  Brett's  house  was  knocked  over.   How   do  you  suppose   that   happened,   James?" 


preciation.    Imagine  yourself  as  teacher  in  the  fol- 
lowing situations: 

The  Torn   Book 

Billy,  Karen,  and  James  have  gone  to  the  library 
table  to  look  at  books.  Each  chooses  one  and  settles 
down,  carefully  turning  the  pages.  Suddenly,  Billy 
decides  he  wants  Karen's  book  instead  of  his  own. 
Since  a  three-year-old  has  not  yet  learned  that  ask- 
ing is  a  very  good  way  to  get  what  you  want,  Billy 
grabs  the  book.  Karen  clings  to  it,  and  in  the  tussle 
a  page  is  ripped  out.  Two  startled  and  slightly  fright- 
ened children  look  at  you — you,  the  teacher.  What 
are  you  going  to  teach  them  now?  If  you  scold,  you 
may  teach  the  children  that  grown-ups  don't  under- 
stand children's  accidents.  If  you  moralize  and  say, 
"That  was  a  naughty  thing  to  do,  Billy,"  you  are 
attacking  Billy's  ego.  And  if  you  add,  "You  must 
tell  Karen  you're  sorry,"  you  may  be  teaching  in- 
sincerity, for  Billy  may  not  understand'  why  he 
should  be  sorry.  But  if  you  say,  "That's  too  bad, 
Billy;  accidents  can  happen  when  we're  not  careful. 
I  know  you  feel  badly  that  the  book  got  torn.   Will 


you  help  me  mend  it  with  some  sticky  tape?"  Then 
you  are  teaching  constructively. 

You  have  identified  how  accidents  can  happen. 

You  have  told  the  child  how  you  feel  about  the 
accident. 

You  have  helped  him  identify  how  he  feels. 

Most  important,  you  have  let  him  redeem  him- 
self by  helping  to  right  the  wrong. 

Thus,  Billy  has  learned  you  are  a  person  he  can 
trust;  and  he  has  learned  that  when  he  makes  a  mis- 
take there  is  often  a  way  to  correct  it. 

Now,  you  can  reinforce  the  concept  of  apprecia- 
tion by  saying,  "Thank  you,  Billy,  for  helping  repair 
the  book.    You  and  Karen  may  trade  books  now." 

Blocks  Came  Tumbling  Down 

James  and  Brett  are  building  houses  with  blocks. 
Each  is  building  his  own  structure  (three-year-olds 
play  alongside  other  children  more  than  they  play 
together  cooperatively).  The  boys  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  balancing  the  blocks,  and  their  towers  are 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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OVERSEER,  OR  TEACHER?   (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


getting  higher.  Then,  as  James  reaches  for  a  block, 
his  foot  knocks  against  Brett's  block  house,  and  it 
comes  tumbling  down.  James  unconcernedly  stacks 
the  next  block  on  his  tower,  but  Brett's  face  clouds 
up  as  he  raises  his  arm,  block  in  hand,  to  strike 
James.  "He  broke  my  house!"  shouts  Brett. 

What  do  you  do  now?  scold  James?  comfort 
Brett?  What  will  the  children  learn  if  you  do  either 
of  these  things?  James  might  learn  that  children 
get  blamed  for  accidents.  Brett  might  learn  that  if 
you  cry  loud  enough  even  your  Sunday  School 
teacher  will  feel  sorry  for  you.  Is  this  what  you  want 
them  to  learn?  Would  it  be  better  if  they  them- 
selves identified  what  happened,  how  it  happened, 
and  how  it  could  be  prevented  next  time? 

What  if  you  quietly  sat  or  knelt  near  them  and 
said,  "Looks  like  you  boys  have  a  problem  here.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  happened?" 

No  response. 

"It  looks  like  Brett's  house  was  knocked  over. 
How  do  you  suppose  it  could  have  happened,  James?" 

Still  no  response. 

"James,  I  wonder  if  your  foot  could  have  knocked 
against  Brett's  blocks?" 

James  replies  with,  "Yeah,  I  guess  so." 

"What  do  you  think  we  need  to  do  so  it  won't 
happen  again,  Brett?"  No  response,  but  Brett  has 
stopped  crying. 

"Would  it  help  if  you  moved  a  little  further 
apart?" 

Both  boys  agree  to  this  suggestion,  which  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  suggest,  "James,  we'll  need 
some  help  in  moving  Brett's  blocks  over  a  little  way. 
Come  and  help  me."  Since  he  has  not  been  criticized 
or  belittled,  James  is  likely  to  be  willing  to  help. 
Also,  since  you  have  told  rather  than  asked  him  to 
help,  you  have  not  given  him  an  opening  to  refuse. 
The  results  are: 

James  has  not  been  punished,  and  Brett  has  not 
been  rewarded  for  being  the  injured  party. 

Both  boys  have  been  helped  to  see  how  the  mis- 
hap occurred  and  how  it  can  be  avoided  another  time. 

Your  final  comment  could  well  be,  "I  appreciate 
boys  who  are  learning  how  to  play  together  and 
share  their  toys." 

Getting  Along 

At  the  creative  table,  the  girls  are  using  clay  to 
make  play  foods.  They  are  working  quietly  and  hap- 
pily, occasionally  exchanging  comments.  You  may 
think,  "Since  they  are  getting  along  so  nicely,  why 
should  I  interfere?"  But  here  is  your  chance  to  let 
them  know  that  you  appreciate  the  way  they  are 


working  with  the  clay.  By  approving  their  behavior 
you  will  teach  that  it  is  good.  You  might  say,  "It's 
hard  to  keep  all  the  little  scraps  of  clay  on  the  table, 
but  you  know  how  to  do  it,  Karla."  Or,  "Other  chil- 
dren who  use  this  clay  will  appreciate  you  because 
you  are  keeping  the  colors  separate  and  not  mixing 
them  up."  Or,  "I  like  the  way  you  shared  some  of 
your  green  clay,  Jeanne.  That  was  good  sharing." 

In  each  case  you  are  praising  the  deeds  of  the 
child,  not  the  child  himself.  By  approving  his  con- 
duct, you  have  taught  him  that  this  is  the  correct 
way  to  use  clay.  You  have  identified  a  sharing  be- 
havior and  have  reinforced  the  appreciation  concept 
again. 

The  Suppose  Game 

The  creative  table  is  an  ideal  place  for  conversa- 
tion. A  special  opportunity  exists  hfere  to  draw  the 
children  out  and  get  them  to  tell  you  what  they  are 
thinking.  You  can  reinforce  the  appreciation  concept 
here  by  having  the  children  play  the  "suppose"  game. 
"What  do  you  suppose  your  mother  appreciates  the 
very  most  of  all?"  "What  do  you  suppose  you  could 
do  that  mother  would  appreciate  having  you  do?" 
"What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  you  got 
dressed  all  by  yourself?"  Through  this  indirect  ap- 
proach you  can  discover  how  complete  the  children's 
understanding  of  appreciation  is. 

"Ifs  Time  Now" 

Cleaning-up  time  is  the  ideal  time  for  you  to 
express  appreciation.  Give  the  children  a  warning 
that  doing- time  is  nearly  over.  Tell  them,  "In  five 
minutes  we  will  need  to  put  our  toys  away  and  get 
ready  to  go  home."  Help  them  finish  their  projects. 
When  five  minutes  are  up,  simply  state,  "Time  to 
put  the  blocks  in  the  box,"  or,  "We  need  to  put  the 
books  and  puzzles  in  the  cupboard  now."  Simple, 
matter-of-fact  statements  are  most  effective.  Avoid 
the  use  of  "Let's"  unless  you  really  mean,  "Let  us 
do  it  together."  Expressions  such  as  "We  need  to" 
or  "It's  time  now"  leave  little  room  for  argument 
and  thus  encourage  response.  Then  you  have  a  very 
real  reason  for  telling  the  children,  "I  really  appre- 
ciate the  good  job  of  putting  away  toys  that  you 
are  doing,  James  and  Scott."  Again,  you  are  letting 
them  know  that  they  know  how  to  do  things  that 
make  them  appreciated. 

Today  in  doing-time  you  have  helped  your  chil- 
dren learn  that: 

If  a  child  lives  with  praise,  he  learns  to  appreciate.^ 


i"A   Child  Learns  What  He  Lives,"   by   Dorothy  Law;    see   The 
Instructor,  April,  1968,  page  149. 

Library    File   Reference:    TEACHERS    AND    TEACHING— CHILD    STU- 
DENTS. 
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The  Paraily  of  Abraham 


ISlow  the  Lord  had  said  unto  me:  Abraham, 
get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  fathefs  house,  unto  a 
hind  that  I  will  show  thee. 

And  I  will  make  .  .  .  thy  name  great  among 
all  nations,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  unto 
thy  seed  after  thee,  that  in  their  hands  they 


shall  bear  this  ministry  and  Priesthood  unto 
all  nations; 

. .  .  For  as  many  as  receive  this  Gospel  shall 
be  called  after  thy  name,  and  shall  be  account- 
ed thy  seed,  and  shall  rise  up  and  bless  thee, 
as  their  father. 

(Abraham  2:3,  9,  10.) 


ABRAHAM:  "Father 
of  Many  Nations." 


NOAH 
SHEM 


TERAH 

(seventh  great-grandson  of  Noah) 
(Genesis  11:10-26) 


ABRAHAM  (ABRAM) 

Married  Sarah  (Sarai) 

(daughter  of  Haran) 

(Genesis  11:29) 


ISAAC 

fGenesis  18: 1-14;  21:1-3) 
Married  Rebekah 
(daughter  of  Bethuel) 
(Genesis  25:21-26) 

I—' 


NAHOR 

Married  Milcah   (daughter  of  Haran) 
(Genesis  22:20-22) 

~  BETHUEL 


:ah 


HARAN 

I 


1 


REBEKAH 

(Genesis  22:23) 


LABAN 

(Genesis  24:29) 

LEAH  RACHEL 

(Genesis  29: 16) 


MILCAH     LOT     ISC  AH    SARAI 
(Genesis  11 :  27-29)      (Abraham 

2:2) 


JACOB 


ESAU 

(sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob, 
see  Genesis  25: 29-34) 


JACOB:     Father  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 

1"HE  FAMILY  OF  JACOB  (the  House  of 

Israel)  through  his  wives  Leah  and 
Rachel,  and  their  handmaidens  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah. 


".  . .  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no 
more  Jacob,  but  Israel.  .  .  ." 
(Genesis  32:28.) 

".  .  .  /  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham thy  father  .  .  .  And  thy  seed 
shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.*' 
(Genesis  28:13-14.) 


Through  Hagar,  Sarah's  handmaiden,  Abraham 
sired  Ishmael  (Genesis  17:20).  After  Sarah's  death, 
Abraham  married  Keturah,  through  whom  he  had  six 
children,  named  in  Genesis  25:1-2. 


LEAH 


-*- 


(Genesis  29:30-35) 
(Genesis  30: 17-21) 


RACHEL 


(Genesis  30:22-24) 
(Genesis  35: 16-18) 


BILHAH 


REUBEN 

SIMEON 

LEVI 

JUDAH 

ISSACHAR 

ZEBULUN 

DINAH    (a  daughter) 


JOSEPH 

Married  Asenath  (Genesis  41:45) 

I 


BENJAMIN 


DAN 


r 


1 


(Rachers  handmaiden) 
(Genesis  30:4-8) 


NAPHTALI 


AAANASSEH  EPHRAIM, 

(Genesis  41:50-52) 


the  Birthright  Tribe 
(Genesis  48) 


ZILPAH 


/eah's  handmaiden) 
(Genesis  30:9-13) 


GAD 


ASHER 


LEHPS  LINEAGE 
(Alina  10: 3) 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 

Ever  feel  frustrated  in  your 
work,  that  you  are  nearing  the  end 
of  your  rope? 

Do  not  despair.  When  that  feel- 
ing comes,  you  could  be  in  the 
mood  to  be  really  creative. 

That  is  what  I  heard  a  tall, 
black-haired,  heavy-browed  man  in 
a  gray  suit  say  this  week  at  an  ad- 
vertising seminar  in  New  Orleans.^ 
He  should  be  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  is  Robert  Ross,  vice 
president  of  Leo  Burnett  Ccanpany, 
Inc.,  one  of  America's  leading  ad- 
vertising agencies.  For  years  Mr. 
Ross  has  been  a  creative  director 
concerned  with  helping  others  and 
himself  come  up  with  sparkling 
new  ideas. 

"Failure  and  frustration  are 
those  things  that  happen  before 
the  light  finally  dawns — and  so  are 
part  of  the  dark  and  spooky  night 
— when  things  go  bump — ^and  we 
worry  a  lot,"  Mr.  Ross  said.  "Out 
of  struggle,  man  creates." 

He  added:  "I  say  failure  is  in- 
evitable, and  unless  you  fumble 
and  flounder  at  first,  you  can't 
succeed  at  last." 

You  may  not  agree  entirely  with 
Mr.  Ross,  but  there  are  scmie  im- 
pressive illustratic«is  of  great  ideas 
emerging  amid  frustrations. 

Read  the  Psalms.    Some  of  the 

(For  Course  17,  lessons  of  November  23  and 
30,  "Old  Testament  Wisdom"  and  "The  Book 
of  Job";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  November  9, 
"The  Necessity  of  Opposition";  for  Course  27, 
lessons  of  September  21  and  October  19, 
"Darkness  Along  the  Way"  and  "Renewal  of 
the  Soul";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  9;  and  of  general  Interest.) 

lAt  the  47fli  annual  convention,  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association. 


FRUITS  OF  FRUSTRATION 

JOHN  MILTON: 

FROM  THE  DEPTHS    OF  POVERTY  AND   DESPAIR  CAME  A   GREAT  EPIC. 


world's  most  lofty  lines  are  there. 
You  also  find  in  Psalms  the  agony 
of  words  like  these  from  David: 

I  am  weary  with  my  groan- 
ing. ...  7  water  my  couch  with  my 
tears.^ 

How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me, 
O  Lord?  .  .  .' 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God.^ 

I  also  think  of  that  Cambridge 
graduate  who  was  a  seventeenth- 
century  Puritan,  a  deeply  religious 
and  moral  man  who  won  wide  ac- 
claim with  his  brilliant  pen.  Thrai 
he  lost  his  wife  to  death.  The  same 
year  he  lost  his  sight.  Poverty 
struck  too,  and  obscurity  and  lone- 
liness. From  out  of  those  depths 
John  Milton  began  to  dictate  to 
his  daughters  a  twelve-book  work 
which  became  one  of  the  world's 
great  epics:  Paradise  Lost, 

You  can  always  depend  on  an 
enchanting  evening  of  uplift  when 
our  symphony  presents  Beetho- 
ven. Much  of  his  majestic  music 
rose  out  of  a  soundless  world  that 
must  have  been  painfully  frustrat- 
ing to  that  German  genius.  The  son 
of  a  father  who  has  been  described 
as  a  "drunken  singer,"  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  was  a  court  organist  at 
14.  He  won  widespread  fame  as  a 
pianist  in  Vienna  at  25.  Three 
years  later  he  began  losing  his 
hearing.  His  plight  woraened. 
Struggling  against  poverty  and 
deafness,  he  poured  out  some  of 
his  great  symphonies. 

A  book  that  brought  Thomas 

^Psalm  6:6. 
sPsalm  13:1. 
*Psalm  42:1. 


Carlyle  far-reaching  acclaim  was 
his  The  French  Revolution.  He 
finished  this  work  after  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  experiences  an 
author  could  have.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  first  volume  with  the 
hard,  painstaking  toil  so  character- 
istic of  the  rugged  Scot.  He  took 
the  manuscript  to  his  friend,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  to  read.  Mill's  servant 
used  the  manuscript  to  start  a  fire. 
Carlyle  tried  to  hide  the  enormity 
of  his  loss  from  Mill.  Hien  he  began 
the  long  chore  of  rewriting.  His 
second  effort  lifted  him  to  literary  ^^ 
heights.  to 

It  was  an  Abraham  Lincoln  g 
dogged  by  heavy  battle  losses  in  =^ 
the  Civil  War  who  gave  mankind  ;^ 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  Job,  after  ^ 
losing  his  great  wealth  and  his  10 
children  and  being  stricken  with 
sore  boils,  spoke  these  words: 

For  I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth: 

And  though  after  my  skin  worms 
destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God.^ 

Through  centuries  those  lines 
have  continued  to  give  hope  to 
heavy  hearts.  Carlyle  said  the  Book 
of  Job  is  "the  greatest  book  ever 
written  by  pen." 

The  examples  are  endless. 

.  Frustrated?  This  may  be  a  time 
to  count  your  blesisings  and  reach 
for  a  pad  of  paper.  Some  of  your 
worthiest  ideas  may  be  about  to 
be  born. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


=Job  19:25-26. 
LibntiT  Ffle  Reference:  GROWTH. 


